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HOW COAL LIGHTENS OUR DAILY WORK 
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Coal is chief cook and bottle washer. Electricity 
is a many-handed servant that works for all of us 24 
hours a day. And % of the fuel used by utilities to sup- 
ply that electricity is coal. Coal generates 3 times as 
much electric power as any other fuel . . . and almost 
twice as much as all the nation’s hydroelectric plants. 


Need for power increasing. Industry experts ex- 
pect the need for electric power to triple in the next 25 
years. To meet this need, public utilities will depend on 
coal. Even today, hydroelectric projects are turning to 
coal to supplement present water-power output. In fact, 
by 1956, one of these projects-TVA—plans to generate 
a full 50% of its electric power with coal. 


BITUMINOUS Ww COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
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Plenty of coal fer all needs. This dependence 
upon coal is not surprising. Among all fuels, only 
coal has reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. In 
addition, America’s coal-mining industry is the most 
highly mechanized and efficient in the world. Thus 
coal, and the electricity generated from coal, will 
continue to be America’s chief source of heat, light 
and power. 


“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, | 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. § 











May be used as basis of class unit on coal. g 
y For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
g coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. i 
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creative 
stimulus 


SHAW Finger-Paint is the orig- 
inal finger-paint, created by 
Ruth Faison Shaw, artist, author, 
teacher. Available in 6 non- 
toxic colors. Instruction booklet 
is enclosed in every set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in 
Tennessee is Lewis R. Burruss 
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Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 











WEEKEND IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In July or August, come Satur- 
day, or Saturday and Sunday 
at regular rates, but come a day 
earlier and be our guest Friday 
night. ’ 
HOTEL Pennsylvania 

Ave. at 12th, 

N.W. 
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A few weeks ago, arriving almost simul- 
taneously, we received a picture of 
the famous statue of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn and a new biography of 
Mark Twain. The statue, which actually 
stands near the Mississippi River bridge at 
Hannibal, we have superimposed upon a 
Tennessee background for this month’s 
cover. If it doesn’t get you in a vacation 
mood, we don’t know what will. The bi- 
ography, Sam Clemens of Hannibal by 
Dixon Wecter, has given us many laughs 
and much information about a master 
humorist whom we have all come to love. 
May we share a bit of it with you? 


Mark Twain once said if he could collect 
all that he had written and arrange the 
events chronologically, he would have a 
perfect autobiography. His biographer 
bears him out. It seems that no incident 
in his books exists without its counterpart 
in Sam’s real life. His own gang he im- 
mortalized as Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, Becky Thatcher, Nigger Jim, and 
numerous others. His mother appears in 
his books as Aunt Polly. He wrote about 
the life around him. The little steam 
ferryboat in which the searching party 
looks for the lost boys in Tom Sawyer 
was Hannibal’s favorite conveyance for 
picnies and moonlight excursions. Boats 
and ways of rivercraft were second nature 
to the young amphibians of Hannibal. 
Arks, hay boats, keelboats, broadhorns, 
steamboats were as familiar as the makes 
of automobiles to small town boys living 
a century later on some transcontinental 
highway. Certainly as a boy, Sam had 
yearned to join the gay procession of the 
packets, to become a cabin boy, deck 
hand, apprentice engineer, or “striker.” 


In the rolling waters of the Mississippi, 
Sam and his friends swam and _ fished, 
catching mudcat by the dozen. On fack- 
son’s Island they dug for turtle eggs on 
the sandy bar, fished for sun perch and 
bass, cooked bacon over a campfire, 
smoked their corncob pipes, and lazed 
in the long summer afternoons. The great- 
est of American rivers that swept past 
his doorway made Sam Clemens a citizen 
of the world. 


As for school, Sam shared a feeling not 
unknown to many of our own small 
charges. The biographer continues, “Sam 


1847 when I was a little past eleven until 
the end of 1856, I worked—not diligently, 
not willingly, but fretfully, lazily, repin- 
ingly, complainingly, disgustedly, and al- 
ways shirking the work when I was not 
watched.” 


Annie Laurie Hawkins, Becky Thatcher 
in Sam’s books, told an interviewer in 1910 
when she received news of Mark Twain’s 
death, “I can see him in my mind now 
as we started to our first school together 
more than sixty years ago, he barefooted 
and the fingers stained with mulberries as 
he divided the berries with me.” She 
also recalled that Sam “trained with a 
gang of boys, and like all boys, they dis- 
liked school and often played hookey.” 


As we read Mr. Wecter’s book, we see 
Mark Twain as the typical youth of his 
time, yet as one with an especial apprecia- 
tion for the life he loved. Although he 
left Hannibal in his youth, the place never 
lost its meaning to him. Rather it seemed 
to mean more as he grew older. His love 
for the setting of his early life is reflected 
in this statement made by him in his 
declining years, “I should greatly like to 
relive my youth and then get drowned. I 
should like to call back Will Bowen and 
John Garth and the others and live the 
life, and be as we were and make holiday 
until 15, then all drown together.” 


EST wishes for a wonderful vacation, 
B and many, many thanks for all you’ve 
done to make this, our first year here, a 
pleasant year. With the help of a good 
workshop this summer, some planning on 
our part, and some contributions on yours, 
we hope to see you in September with an 
improved TENNESSEE TEACHER. 





was fitful, idle, erratic, unpredictable. With | 


relief his mother looked to school days to 
take him off her hands.” One of Sam’s 
teachers who had boarded with the Clem- 
enses saw him get his fingers rapped more 
than once for stealing sugar from the 
bowl, in the Tom Sawyer manner. She 
remembered most vividly that he was slow 
of speech in school, but certainly not 
slow about thinking up ways of getting 
out of studying. Of himself, Mark Twain 
admits, “From the time my father died in 


| 





+ + « te have just @ text and no teacher. Neither 
is it sound te have @ teacher without @ directive for the 
pupil's port in the educational process. 


And, of course, it is ne less unsound te have @ 
workbook thet conflicts with or tends to supplont the 
teacher or the text. 

Your Harlow workbook — authored by exper- 
fenced classroom -teachers—made te ‘insure pupil 
mastery of your text — is en important part of your in- 
ttructional program —and is elweys in harmony with 
your text end teaching efforts. 
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THREE SOUTHERN TEACHERS WIN 
$1,200 LION OIL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Jack Quentin Reynolds 





Elijah Coleman 








Mrs. Roy C. Mitchell 





Jack Quentin Reynolds, Social Science teacher 
at Junior High School, Springdale, Ark., spends 
his week ends studying for a Master’s degree in 
Education. Described by principal Alfred D. 
Long, as ‘‘a real asset to our school,” he will use 
his Lion Oil Scholarship to complete his Master’s 
degree and to begin study for a Doctorate. He 
will stay in the South, hopes to help Southern 
boys and girls build a better future! 


Mrs. Roy C. Mitchell, Home Economics teacher, 
Humboldt, Tenn., High School, has a B. S. degree 
from Peabody College, Nashville; a Master’s 
degree in Religious Education from Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Tex. 
A widow, she is ranked as ‘‘a most excellent 
teacher” by her principal, W. E. Wilson. Mrs. 
Mitchell will use her scholarship for advanced 
study in home economics, will use her increased 
knowledge for a better South! 


Elijah Coleman, Principal and Language 
teacher, I 1 High School for Negroes, 
Almyra, Ark., obtained his B. A. degree in the 
G. I. benefits program after World War II. 
Praised by his supervisor, John Martin, because 
‘the has helped raise the standards of his school 
so that it is rated as outstanding in organizational 
and instructional procedure,” he seeks to prepare 
his people for the ever-greater opportunities in 
the South. His Lion Oil Scholarship will enable 
him to become a Certified School Administrator. 





Why the Scholarship Fund Was Established 


Lion Oil is part-and-parcel of the South, 
employing more than 2,600 persons, 
with an annual payroll of more than 
$12,000,000. 

Lion Oil manufactures more than sixty 
petroleum products which keep the 
wheels of Southern industry, transpor- 
tation, and agriculture spinning. Lion’s 
nitrogen fertilizers enrich the soil of 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


Southern farms...help Southern 
farmers produce more and better crops. 


The Scholarship Fund is Lion Oil Com- 
pany’s way of saying, “We believe in 
the South...are eager to assist its 
sons and daughters . . . our good neigh- 
bors. We’re proud to be ‘Home-Folks— 
Good Neighbors!’”’ 






LION. 





Essays on “Why My Profes- 
sion Is Important to the 
Future of the South” Earn 
Full-Year, All-Expense 
Educational Awards 


* * * 


The folks of Lion Oil Company 
extend heartiest congratulations to 
the winners of the final Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund essay contest for 
teachers this school year. It is re- 
assuring to know the thoughts of 
Southern teachers as they prepare 
our young people for the great op- 
portunities that lie ahead in the 
Southland. The future is in good 
hands, capable hands! 


Lion Oil is privileged to be able to 
award these three $1,200 all-expense 
university scholarships. Each award 
helps a teacher to gain a more abun- 
dant store of knowledge and skill to 
pass on to the eager youngsters who 
will be the citizens of our Southland 
tomorrow! 


Six $1,200 university scholarships 
have been awarded in Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund essay contests for 
teachers during this school year. 
Since the Scholarship Program be- 
gan in 1950, Lion has awarded 636 
prizes worth more than $65,000 to 
Southern teachers and their stu- 
dents. This is one way in which Lion 
shows faith in the South and its 
future. 





Judges in this contest were: Dr. 
W. M. Kethley, president; Miss 
Evelyn Hammett, head of the 
Department of Languages and 
Literature; and iss Kate 
Mauldin, Registrar and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, 
all of Mississippi Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 
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Trailways Thru-liners travel direct 
routes to your destination. No 
change of bus or baggage. Enjoy 
restful relaxation in air conditioned 
comfort aboard America's safest 
means of transportation. . . . Have 
more money for fun, too, be- 
cause there are no lower fares. 
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Tennessee Equipment & Supply Company 


116-118 Second Avenue, North 


Haye has IT! 


New 


rs $ 
only 85 complete j 
M 


ODEL SEVENTY 


Conqueror Spirit Duplicator... 


the machine with ALL the features! 


j Visible fivid supply —big 32- 
* oz. tonk. Operates with mini- 
mum fivid consumption. You'll 
never run dry while machine 

is in operation. 


2 Adjustable pressure control 

* assures maximum copy runs. 
Easy to operate, can't get 
out of order. 


3 New, exclusive Master Clamp 

* —attachment of Master to 
Cylinder is positive, easy. 
Master cannot slip during 
run, 


Raise-and-lower control 
* centers print automatically. 
No rulers, scissors or tricks! 


5 New Eye-Easy Reset Counter 
* is just where you want it— 
included in price! 


6 large capacity rotary feed, 

© perfect registration! Prints 
any size up to 9” x 14”, up 
to 150 copies per minute! 





MEN who know duplicating agree that it’s the biggest value ever 
offered . . . because HEYER’S new Conqueror Spirit Duplicator 
has every desirable feature of other machines plus new, exciusive, 
HEYER-engineered developments . . . and it’s priced far lower 
than any comparable machine! Engineered by HEYER, styled by 


famous Jean Reinecke! 


The Conqueror really conquers time-consuming operations with 
ease! Even inexperienced operators can produce up to 150 copies 
a minute—perfect copies, every one! Everything about it is so 
simple, so basically sound, so well engineered! There are no trick 
adjustments to make, no careful hand-centering is required— 
there’s no pump to get out of order, no need to run out of fluid 
while operating. Here’s the first really foolproof Spirit Duplicator 
—here’s everything you want in spirit duplicating! 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Telephone — 6-1 464 
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THE FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


Within the past year and a half much has been said 
about the four-point program. Speeches have been said; 
editorials have been written; endorsements have been 
secured; commitments have been made; planning has 
been done. Now that the Legislature has come and 
gone, what happened to the program? 


Point 1. This point was realized in full. It goes with- 
out saying that progress cannot be made until the pro- 
gram as it now exists can be maintained. Between two 
and three million dollars of new money have been ap- 
propriated to maintain the program. 


Point 2. This point called for enough money to pro- 
vide ten months’ pay for all teachers, principals, and 


superintendents. Approximately five million dollars were — 


provided to pay all salaries for an extra month. This 
means that all teachers, principals, and superintendents 
will receive an increase of what they rate for one month 
on the state salary schedule, this amount to be in addi- 
tion to the salary received during the present school year. 


The new law provides that the minimum length of 
the school term shall be 175 days with each teacher 
being paid for at least ten days of vacation. No reference 
is made in the law to in-service training. It is under- 
stood, however, that all in-service training shall be under 
the direction of local boards of education. 


Point 3. The Board of Trustees of the Retirement 
System had estimated that a minimum of three and one- 
half million dollars of new money were needed for the 
Retirement System. The new appropriation is one million 
increase per year. This is not what it should have been, 
but it will keep the Retirement System in business and 
all retired teachers will receive their monthly allotments. 


Point 4. The university and college presidents esti- 
mated that about five million dollars of new money 
would be necessary for the efficient operation of these 
institutions. One and one-half million dollars new money 


were appropriated. 


We did not get what we needed and what we expected, 
but we did receive the second largest increase in ap- 
propriations for education in the history of the state and 
the third largest increase in salary we have ever received 
at one time. 


We shall continue to work at least for the full realiza- 
tion of the four-point program, and, standing together 
professionally on the local, state, and national levels, we 
shall build a better school system for the boys and girls 
of Tennessee. 
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NEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The NEA Representative Assembly meets in Miami 
Beach on June 28-July 4. Every local association is 
entitled to one delegate for every one hundred members 
or major fraction thereof. It is very desirable that every 
local association send its full quota of delegates. If more 
people want to go than your association is allowed dele- 
gates, let us know and maybe they can be taken care of. 

Hotel rates are cheaper in Miami Beach in the summer 
than almost any place. Why not make up a party and 
drive down? Make your reservations now by filling in 
the application on the last page in the February issue 
of the NEA JOURNAL. 


LIMITED CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Before this edition of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
reaches you, the Limited Constitutional Convention, for 
which all of us worked so earnestly, will be in session. 
This will be a momentous meeting. Only twice since the 
adoption of our Constitution have conventions been held 
and only minor changes in the Constitution were made 
by these conventions. It certainly is time for some 
changes to be made. We can take no pride in the fact 
that we have the oldest unamended constitution in 
America. 

One of the most important items to be considered by 
the convention is the amending clause. We should never 
want an amending provision which would permit the 
Constitution to be amended without due and careful 
consideration. In other words, our Constitution should 
not be easy to amend. On the other hand, it should 
be possible. In a fast changing era, the progress of the 
state should not be retarded because needed changes 
in our basic law cannot be made. 

All reports indicate that the convention will be com- 
posed of excellent people who are capable of doing a 
superior job. All of us should follow the proceedings 
of the convention with interest, and we should lend our 
efforts in securing the approval of the people of the state 
of all worthy recommendations of the convention. 


PLEASANT VACATION 


The entire staff of the TEA wishes for you a most 
pleasant vacation, if you have a vacation. You certainly 
will have a change from the routine of the schoolroom. 
Whether you teach summer school, attend summer 
school, work through the summer, go on a trip, or just 
do nothing, we hope you enjoy it, and that you will 
return to teaching next fall determined to do the best 
job you have ever done. . We shall try to do our jobs 
better too. 





A Key Point in Teaching 


A BLE instructors who teach 
skills have become adept in 
differentiating the key points in 
learning which may give trouble 
from other phases of the skill which 
are learned without too much diffi- 
culty. Key points, thus, are pivotal; 
you watch out for them when you 
teach a skill or a complicated idea. 
A key point in striking a match is 
to strike it away from you, not hard 
to do but important for safety’s 
sake. A key point in cooking is to 
follow recipes exactly and to avoid 
guessing. In making candy, a key 
point is to watch the temperature 
carefully. In golf, you keep your 
eye on the ball. 


EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 


be, but these items. might be in- 
cluded: Be aware of power lines and 
power structure; Compromise on 
time schedules but not on principles; 
Remember that you are the admini- 
strative officer for all the people in 
the community, for all the teachers; 
Don't get the illusion that you are 
almighty; Learn to dodge some 
issues in a straightforward way. 
Sometimes key points have not 
been articulated or verbalized; they 
are, in Justice Holmes’s phrase, 
“inarticulate major premises.” There 


Teachers, as they go about their work from day to day, re- 
ly on basic principles of teaching that are, if we stop to analyze 
them, just good common sense. Mr. Dale reviews some of these 
principles and emphasizes those which have been especially 


meaningful to him. 


This idea of the key point can be 
further extended. There are key 
points in giving directions. One must 
make some estimate of how much a 
person knows about the route he is 
to travel. The policeman usually as- 
sumes no knowledge at all on the 
part of the questioner and frames 
his sparse directions to require 
little more than counting ability, e. 
g., the number of blocks or stop 
lights intervening between you and 
your desired destination. The able 
direction-giver observes the law of 
parsimony. Only pivotal points are 
mentioned. We do not mention 
Farmer Brown's old _ ramshackle 
house unless you need to turn or 
recheck your directions here. 

If we extend even further the con- 
cept of key points, it can be especial- 
ly fruitful for teachers and admini- 
strators. Certainly the good superin- 
tendent of schools has thought about 
the kep points in his profession, the 
nodal points in doing an effective 
job. These are the big ideas that 
older men pass on to younger men. 
They are those phases of the admin- 
istrative work which make or break 
you. I am not sure what these would 
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is, however, an advantage in articu- 
lating or generalizing them. Under 
such circumstances, they can be re- 
viewed and evaluated, their weak- 
nesses discovered. Everyone has 
them, and operates with them. 


Key Points in Writing and 
Speaking 

There are key points to be observ- 
ed in effective writing or speaking, 
points on which able teachers of 
English would agree. There are key 
points in the preparation of articles 
for educational journals. I once 
noted, as a consultant to state teach- 
ers journals, that many of the articles 
submitted by teachers had lengthy, 
uninteresting, hard-to-read introduc- 
tions. They told why the article was 
written, named the chairman and 
members of the committee, and pre- 
sented a challenge or two, most of 
which the reader didn’t care about. 
Dr. Charles Judd, who edited the 
Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review for many years, once 
told me that you could usually cut 
off about a page and a half of most 
articles submitted. These deleted 
sections were the introductions. 


A key point in using specialists to 
write for or to present material to 
laymen is that if the specialist can 
do it well, he has two abilities. He 
can speak and write for his col- 
leagues (no small ability), and he 
has also learned the difficult art of 
writing for the layman. A key point 
for the specialist attempting to write 
for the non-specialist is to ask: 
“What questions do my readers or 
listeners want me to answer?” Often- 
times the specialist thinks that the 
problems or questions that concern 
him as a specialist will also concern 
the layman. 


Thus older books on education 
often raised and argued the question 
as to whether education was an art 
or a science. This was not a burning 
question for the student who really 
wanted to know how to keep order 
and discipline in his classes. At any 
rate the answers to this question 
are usually equivocal. Some say 
“yes,” some say “no,” some say 
“both” and some say “neither.” 


A key point in panel discussion is 
usually to limit the number of speak- 
ers to four, indicate the time limit 
of their talk, and make them adhere 
to it. A greedy speaker and a timid 
chairman have spoiled many meet- 
ings. Another key point in talking to 
parents or to laymen is to avoid 
“pedagese.” Instead of saying “inter- 
disciplinary areas,” just say “different 
specialties.” The term “paper and 
pencil tests,” used by the specialist 
in tests and measurements, can be 
simply translated into “written tests.” 
A key point in all speaking or writ- 
ing is to put yourself in the shoes of 
the listener or the reader. If he won't 
understand what you say, either 
eliminate some of the unnecessary 
technical expressions or, if they are 
important, explain them with many 
concrete examples. 


I have listened to many speeches, 
sermons, and discussions. A key 
point in improving them would be 
to follow the suggestions made for 
articles—cut out the introductions. 
The wind-up is usually so long 


(Continued on page 18) 
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What is RIGHT With Education? 


| T is granted that our educational 
system is not perfect. Yet, no 
social institution could have existed 
as long as public schools and yield 
no benefits to society, or show no 
progress in the achievement of 
worthwhile goals. Perhaps, to quote 
an old refrain, it is time to “look for 
the silver lining.” 

What benefits of education are 
we overlooking, and what progress 
have we made in education in Ten- 
nessee as we have tried to translate 
into the lives of our children the in- 
creased millions of dollars which 
have been made available by the 
taxpayers of the state. Let’s look 
at the record. 


A Study is Made 


Progress in any social institution, 
such as the public schools, is rela- 
tively slow when examined on a 
year-to-year basis. However, when 
this examination is made over a pe- 
riod of several years, the progress 
which has been made is very notice- 
able. In Tennessee, one has to ex- 
amine only the development of 
school programs since 1945 to be 
able to note definite progress. 


The year 1945 marked a turning 
point in the development of public 
schools in the state. That was the 
year in which the State Legislature 
directed the State Commissioner of 
Education to make a study of the 
schools of the state, to report the sit- 
uation, and to indicate what it would 
take to remedy any ills which were 
noted. The results of this well con- 
ceived study showed that something 
was wrong with the schools in Ten- 
nessee and that some rather drastic 
action was necessary. 

This study revealed some very 
startling facts about Tennessee's 
schools. The people who examined 
the state educational program found 
that we were woefully weak in many 
important aspects of the program. It 
was found that not only were we put- 
ting very little money into the edu- 
cational program in comparison with 
other states, but we were making a 
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relatively small effort to support 
schools adequately. The study com- 
mittees found that teachers were be- 
ing very poorly paid. Half of them 
were earning less than $1300 per 
year. They found that school funds 
were not going where they were 
needed most, and that there was a 
very wide gap in the amount of 
money available in different sections 
of the state (one county had ten 
times as much to spend per pupil as 
did another county). To top it all 
off, it was found that those funds 
which were available to local school 
authorities often were not being ad- 
ministered in the most effective man- 
ner. 


BURGIN E. DOSSETT 
and 
GERALD JAGGERS 
East Tennessee State College 


Johnson City 


in the achievement of these “reme- 
dies” that we can find the good 
news of what is right with educa- 
tion in Tennessee. 

The very fact that the people of 
the state, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, asked for this study of the 
schools was incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the people of the state 
were concerned about their program 
of public education. Here is one 


When one picks up a newspaper or magazine, chances are 
good that there is some type of criticism of public schools 


in it. 


The same is true of most conversations in which one 


or more educators are involved. From every side, we in 
the education profession are hearing and reading criti- 


cisms of schools and of their learning products. 


Some- 


times, we wonder whether or not there is anything right 


with the schools. 


In addition, it was noted that after 
we got the children into an inade- 
quate classroom, staffed by a poorly 
trained and poorly paid teacher, they 
were not receiving the kind of train- 
ing we wanted them to have. We 
were not doing the best possible job 
in developing the basic skills, and 
we were doing very little to teach 
them to apply these basic skills. Also, 
even though we were supporting the 
ideals of democracy, we were doing 
less than enough to train boys and 
girls to assume their full share of re- 
sponsibility in the tasks of citizen- 
ship in our democracy. 

The survey committee used some 
450 pages of its report to describe 
the situation in the public schools 
of Tennessee. This committee took 
another 50 pages to list the remedies 
which would be necessary for at 
least a partial cure of those ills. It is 


thing that is right with education in 
our state. The way in which this 
study was carried out made certain 
that the ideas and ideals of people 
from every walk of life were in- 
cluded in our educational program. 


We Move Forward 


Because the people of the state 
have been so vitally concerned with 
the condition of the schools, it has 
been possible to carry out many of 
the proposals made by the survey 
committee and to make substantial 
progress toward the accomplishment 
of the others. Here is what the rec- 
ord says: 

The state is now putting into pub- 
lic school programs more than six 
times as much money as it did in 
1945. The average annual salary 
paid to teachers has risen fifty per 

(Continued on page 31) 




















WE have all heard such expres- 
sions from teachers as, “I 
don’t have time to correlate art with 
the subjects I teach,” or “High school 
teachers don’t have time to plan 
together and work out correlations 
of various subjects,” or “There aren't 
enough funds to purchase the neces- 
sary art materials,” or “I am not 
trained in art.” Under the present 
pressures of our daily work, no 
doubt, every teacher would feel 
some sympathy toward each of the 
above statements and perhaps justly 
so. Yet in Ashland City High School 
I had the privilege of visiting Mrs. 
Nannie Harris’ classroom and ob- 
serving how calmly and efficiently 
she goes about her work of giving 
the juniors and seniors of that high 
school an exceptionally enriched 
program in American and English 
literature. To her students, art is a 
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part of English—a part that comes 
naturally after a short time with 
Mrs. Harris. 

Upon inquiry, I found that Mrs. 
Harris has all the problems of the 
average high school English teach- 
er. She has enrolled in her classes 
about 145 students. She teaches five 
class periods each day. Somehow she 
finds time to sandwich in the Stu- 
dent Council and do a good job as 
its sponsor. Last year she spent 
fifteen dollars for instructional sup- 
plies, the amount allotted by the 
state. Conservation of materials is 
stressed and such items as scissors, 
lettering pens, and brushes are kept 
and used year after year. 


She Loves Pretty Things 


My conversation with Mrs. Harris 
revealed that she has never had a 
day of art training in her life. She 


ART CAN 
FLOURISH 


IN 


HIGH SCHOOL 


MRS. REBA B. BACON 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville 


Mrs. Bacon visited Mrs. Harris’ English class- 
room at Ashland City High School and was in- 
spired by the master teaching which she observed. 
She felt that many high school teachers would be 
happy to learn of and profit by the fine work 
being carried out there. 


insists that she can’t do much with 
art herself, but she loves pretty 
things and illustrates in her classes 
the importance of making the school 
environment attractive. Her philos- 
ophy agrees with that of the poet, 
“I am a part of all that I have met.” 
Not being trained in art, how then 
does Mrs. Harris get the results 
shown in her classes? She says, again 
with the poet, that she “allows the 
imprisoned glory to escape,” and 
adds, “with guidance and under- 
standing, of course.” In her words, 
“All students illustrate at first. These 
illustrations are creative if possible. 
Every student can do more than he 
thinks at first he can. There is no 
laughing at any effort.” 

At least two major group projects 
in creative art are carried out each 
year in the American and English 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A REPORT ON 


Your Retirement System 


HE Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 

tem was established by law as of 
July 1, 1945. The law provides for 
the creation of a retirement fund 
through the joint contributions of 
the members of the system and of 
the State. The members are required 
to contribute 5% of their salary up 
to $3,600 per year. The members 
have been making the required con- 
tributions since the system was es- 
tablished. 

The contributions payable by the 
State are fixed by actuarial valuation 
of the assets and liabilities of the 
system. The latest actuarial valua- 
tion shows that a contribution of 
4.38% of the salary of all teachers 
who are members, including teachers 
who are members of local retire- 
ment systems, is required of the 
State for its NORMAL contribution, 
usually called the State’s matching 
contribution. 


Prior Service Contribution 


In addition to the Normal contri- 
bution, the State is required to make 
a special contribution to meet the 
cost of State annuities on account 
of creditable service rendered by the 
members before the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System was established. 
This is usually referred to as the 
State’s prior service contribution, or 
Accrued Liability contribution. 

The Actuary has certified the 
State’s prior service contribution to 
be 4.33% of the salary of all teachers 
who are members, including mem- 
bers of local retirement systems. A 
Normal contribution of 4.38%, plus 
a prior service contribution of 4.33%, 
totaling 8.71% of all the payroll of 
members is required of the State by 
law. 

The Board of Trustees requested 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1953, $7,398,039, and for the year 
begining July 1, 1954, $7,891,962. 
The amount actually appropriated 
was $4,010,000 for each of the fiscal 
years. 
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The Teachers’ Retirement System 
is paying benefits at the rate of 
$1,250,000 annually to its approxi- 
mately 2,000 retired members. The 
greater part of this amount is from 
the State’s contributions on account 
of prior service. It will be noted 
that after the amount required to 
pay the current retirement benefits 
is deducted from the annual amount 
contributed by the State, there is not 
enough left in the State’s annual 
contributions to match the members’ 
contributions, and nothing at all is 
left to go into reserves for the prior 
service benefits for those still teach- 
ing and who will retire in the future. 

The fundamental principle of a 
reserve type of retirement system 
that is actuarially sound is that the 
member and the State contribute 
year by year as the teacher works 
so that at retirement the funds will 
have been accumulated to pay the 
retirement benefits. 

If the System continues to pay full 
benefits to its retired members as if 
the State were making its full con- 
tributions, it will be drawing on 
some of the money contributed by 
the State on account of younger 
members who will retire in the fu- 
ture, and the reserves will not be 
built up to pay the retirement bene- 
fits for younger teachers still in 
service, as provided for in the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law. 

A reserve type of retirement sys- 
tem that is actuarially sound not only 
insures that the expected benefits 
will be paid, but the interest re- 
ceived from the invested reserves 
provides almost half of the money 


DREW S. GAYLOR 
Executive Secretary 
Teachers’ Retirement System 


to pay the benefits. This makes it 
much less expensive to the member 
and the State than a pay-as-you-go 
system which would offer no guar- 
antee of benefits. 

The State has increased its annual 
contribution by $1,010,000 for each 
year of the next biennium. The in- 
crease is a big help but it should 
have been approximately four mil- 
lion dollars more annually, over the 
previous appropriation, to keep the 
system on an actuarially sound basis 
as provided by law. Since the State 
has not appropriated its full share 
for the next biennium, the present 
deficiency of $12,000,000 in the 
State’s part will be still larger at the 
end of the next biennium. 


A Constructive Approach 


In his message and budget sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, Governor 
Frank G. Clement made the follow- 
ing recommendation: 

“Inasmuch as the State does not 
have sufficient revenue to meet all 
the financial needs of the State gov- 
ernment, it seems advisable to give 
consideration to securing all possi- 
ble assistance from the comparable 
program of the federal government. 
It is recommended that a study be 
made to determine the possibility 
and advisability of integrating teach- 
er retirement and federal social se- 

(Continued on page 15) 


Teachers over the state have shown so much interest in 
their retirement system, we thought it would be desirable 
to have a statement about it prepared for everyone. Mr. 
Gaylor tells us that requests for additional information 


will be given prompt and courteous attention. 


A repre- 


sentative of the Teachers’ Retirement System will meet 
with groups of teachers upon request for discussion of 
teachers’ retirement problems. 
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Dr. Robert Skaife 


O VER two hundred future lead- 
ers of the teaching profession were 
at Murfreesboro on April 10 to be- 
come acquainted with each other, to 
broaden their interests in teaching, 
and to work together in planning 
their work for the year. Ruth Youree 
presided over the general sessions, 
and the hospitable Murfreesboro 
group made everyone feel very much 
at home. They were assisted by 


As the Future Teachers gathered on the Middle Tennessee State College 
campus at Murfreesboro for their sixth annual convention, 
we got a heartening glimpse of some of our 


members of the State Department of 
Education, the staff of the Tennessee 
Education Association, Mrs. E. B. 
Roberts, President of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and Dr. Robert Skaife, Field Secre- 
tary of the Defense Commission of 
the National Education Association. 


As Others Teach 


Rutherford County school busses 
conveyed the delegates to three sur- 
rounding schools for a morning of 
visitation. Members of the FTA 
Chapter at Central High Schoool in 
Murfreesboro were hosts as_ the 
students circulated through the class- 
rooms picking up useful ideas. En- 
tire school plants were studied as 
well as teaching techniques. Visitors 
who had special interests were per- 
mitted to spend more time on those 
than on other phases of the tours. 
In each classroom that was visited, 
the children explained to the visitors 
what was being studied and the 
projects in progress. 


Teachers of Tomorrow 


JANE COX 
and 
CHARLENE WILLIS 


Work Sessions 


In the afternoon the group di- 
vided into three parts, each with a 
leader, and worked on some prob- 
lems common to beginning teachers. 
The discussions were characterized 
by friendly, informal exchanges of 
ideas and opinions. 

Group I, under the leadership of 
Hugh Waters, studied “Recruitment 
of Teachers” with emphasis on the 
responsibility of the college in select- 
ing teachers, qualities of a superior 
teacher, and steps toward getting a 
teaching position. 

Ronald Brinkley led Group II in 
a discussion of “Public Relations.” 
Visiting in the homes, taking an ac- 
tive part in the church life of the 
community, and writing friendly ex- 
planatory notes to parents were set 
forth as excellent ways of establish- 
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Cooperative and hospitable teachers and children made the morning of visitation pleasant and enlightening. 
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For the past six years the Future Teachers Association has 
had an annual meeting at which reports were given and a 
speaker was heard. This year it was different. Dr. T. J. Farr, 
State FTA Director, FTA members, and sponsors decided it was 
time the meeting offered an opportunity for activity, an ex- 
change of ideas, and cooperative planning. As a result, the 
convention turned into the first Future Teachers Leadership 


Conference in the state. 


ing good parent-teacher relation- 
ships. It was also suggested that 
there are occasions on which par- 
ents may be invited to the school, 
and in some instances they can con- 
tribute to the class work that is in 
progress. 

“Beginning Teachers” was the 
topic under discussion in Group IIL. 
Mary Florence Betts presided as the 
students discussed some of the prob- 
lems of beginning teachers and some 
possible methods to employ in that 
first position. Someone asked, “What 
must I, as a beginning teacher, do 
prior to teaching?” Narrowed down, 
the consensus was that the beginning 
teacher should get acquainted with 
the parents and teachers, have a 
“preparation week,” visit the class- 
room and prepare it for the arrival 
of the pupils, and if possible, get 
records of the pupils and know them. 


Projects and a Panel 


At the beginning of the Second 
General Session of the conference, 
the students heard an informative 
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Under the leadership of Hugh Waters, a group discusses the sometimes tedious problem of discipline. 


panel discussion. F rank Bass, speak- 
ing for the TEA, Mrs. E. B. Roberts, 
speaking for the PTA, and Dr.:-How- 
ard Kirksey, speaking for the State 
Department of Education, told of the 
services these three organizations 
render to the FTA and teachers in 
general. R. Lee Thomas of the State 
Department of Education was mod- 
erator for the panel. 

Following the panel discussion, 
the assembly again divided into 
groups. One group, composed of 
sponsors and led by Mr. Thomas, 
discussed “Our Problems and Solu- 
tions.” Dr. Kirksey led the discus- 
sion as the FTA presidents consid- 
ered “How We Can Improve Our 
Chapters.” Mrs. E. B. Roberts and 
John Richardson asked thought pro- 
voking questions as their group gave 
reports on their activities of the year 
and shared plans for another year. 


Best for the Last 


Delegates who attended the ban- 
quet were welcomed by Miss Chris- 
tine Vaughan, President of the 
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Waters suggests, “Be fair, firm, and friendly.” 
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Tennessee Education Association. 
Dr. Quill E. Cope, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, encouraged the 
group in their aspirations to become 
teachers pointing out the challenge 
of the profession. Toastmaster John 
Richardson presented Frank Bass, 
Executive Secretary of the TEA, 
who, in turn, introduced the prin- 
cipal speaker, Dr. Robert Skaife, 
Field Secretary of the Defense Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association. Emphasizing the need 
for freedom of inquiry, Dr. Skaife 
said that public education institu- 
tions were the first to be attacked in 
Europe when the totalitarian leaders 
began to rise to power. He told the 
future teachers that the welfare of 
the school children must be consid- 
ered first and that teachers could 
give greater service to public educa- 
tion through professional organiza- 
tion. 


The Future 


The seventh annual Future Teach- 
ers Association Convention will be 
held at David Lipscomb College in 
Nashville next spring. Long range 
plans for a better association are al- 
ready in progress, and leaders hope 
that every college in the state that 
trains teachers will be represented 
at the next convention. 


Photographs by Bealer Smotherman, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College 
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The State-Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


T HE State-Wide English Pro- 
gram,’ now in its eleventh year, is 
sponsored by the Tennessee Council 
of Teachers of English. The over-all 
program, which extends from the 
first grade to the graduate school, 
has three divisions: the Language 
Arts Program for grades 1-8; the 
English Program for grades 9-12; and 
the College Program. The growth 
of the whole program has been made 
possible by the active interest and 
cooperation of officials of the State 
Department of Education, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers through- 
out the entire state. 


Current Activities 


Since 1942, the Gouncil has made 
annual reports to the high schools 
of the state. The eleventh confiden- 
tial report (based on 4,769 graduates 
of Tennessee high schools entering 
Tennessee colleges this year) has 
been mailed to approximately fifteen 
hundred superintendents, principals, 
and English teachers. Since the re- 
port gives to the individual teacher 
or school system the percentile scores 
made by its graduates on college 
English placement tests, principals 
and teachers find the information 
helpful as they attempt to evaluate 
their own English programs and 
teaching. Those people who examine 
and use the confidential reports 
should keep in mind the fact that all 
English teachers have a share in and 
make a contribution to the English 
training given to pupils, and no one 





‘For information about the program see 
(1) “The State-Wide English Program in 
Tennessee.” The English Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1945, pp. 71-76, reprinted in College 
English, May, 1945, pp. 448-452; ( 2) 
special reports in the April or May issues 
of The Tennessee Teacher during the past 
ten years; (3) English Manual for Teach- 
ers, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, 1946. 
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teacher should be given the entire 
credit for high scores or the blame 
for low scores made by the gradu- 
ates of the school. 

Principals and teachers are urged 
to write the secretary of the Tennes- 
see Council (Box 8410, University 
Station, Knoxville 16) for further in- 
formation regarding any matter not 
clear in the confidential reports and 
to call attention to any errors in 
them. 

Each year the secretary of the 
Council visits many schools through- 
out the state and confers with prin- 
cipals and teachers regarding prob- 
lems related to any phase of the 
total instructional program in Eng- 
lish. Often conferences are held with 
the English staff of the school, and 
frequently teachers discover new 
methods and activities that lead to 
more effective teaching. The sec- 
retary is always glad to receive re- 
quests for visits to schools and is 
happy to serve administrators and 
teachers. 

During the current year, at the 
request of the State Department of 
Education, local school systems have 
been building courses of study, and 
most of them have been working 
in the field of language arts. Since 
many teachers have thus been mak- 
ing a special study of the teaching 
of language arts, the Tennessee 
Council has co-operated in this state- 
wide activity, now in progress, and 
has had no active language program 
of its own this year. 


Future Activities 


As was announced last year, the 
supply of the English Manual is now 
exhausted. English teachers through- 
out the state have found the manual 
helpful, and many of them feel that 
it should be revised. It is hoped, 
therefore, that work on the revision 
of the manual can be started soon. 
Tentative plans are being made. The 
Council’s State-Wide English Pro- 
gram Committee urgently solicits 
specific suggestions from English 


teachers and others for the revision 
of the manual. Suggestions may be 
sent to the secretary. 

For the past three years the Ten- 
nessee Council has encouraged the 
organization of local English coun- 
cils. Several such groups are now 
functioning successfully, and the 
teachers who are active in them re- 
port that they are gaining stimu- 
lating ideas for their teaching and 
help in solving the problems incident 
to the teaching of English. 

Many English teachers, however, 
who do not have access to the meet- 
ings of local English councils have 
expressed the desire for conferences 
in which ideas may be shared and 
problems may be discussed. In an 
effort to meet the need which has 
been emphasized by many teachers, 
the Tennessee Council proposes to 
set up a number of one-day confer- 
ences for English teachers in the 
various parts of the state. Two or 
three conferences are being held this 
spring. If the attendance and inter- 
est come up to expectations, the plan 
will be extended and expanded next 
year. It is hoped that eventually 
conferences can be held each year in 
twelve to fifteen centers throughout 
the state. Thus all English teachers 
will have the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in at least one of the confer- 
ences. 

From time to time, teachers and 
librarians have suggested that there 
is a need for a literary map of Ten- 
nessee. The Tennessee Council’s 
State-Wide Program Committee is 
now exploring the possibility of pub- 
lishing a literary map. The secretary 
of the Council will welcome com- 
ments and suggestions from teachers 
and other interested persons. 


The Year Ahead 


The teachers of English and the 
language arts in Tennessee are en- 
thusiastic about the work they are 
doing and are eagerly searching for 
ways of improving their teaching 
techniques and procedures. At its 
annual meeting in March, the Ten- 
nessee Council elected a strong corps 
of officers. With the able and ag- 
gressive leadership which is assured 
and the earnest cooperation of teach- 
ers and administrators, the Council 
looks forward to a very successful 
year. 
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Governor Frank Clements signs the General Education 
Bill which gave schools the second largest increase in 
appropriation in the history of the state and gave teach- 
ers the third largest increase in salary they have ever had. 
Those standing from left to right are: L. B. Jennings, 
Tullahoma, chairman of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation; Jim Camp, Sparta, Senate Floor Leader; Quill 
E. Cope, Commissioner of Education; Lieutenant-Gov- 
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ernor Jared Maddux, Cookeville, Speaker of the Senate; 
Frank Bass, Executive Secretary of TEA; James L. 
Bomar, Shelbyville, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; Hoyt Bryson, Woodbury, House Floor Leader, 
and John Richardson, Assistant Secretary of TEA. Harry 
Lee Senter, Bristol, chairman of the House Committee 
on Education, was absent when the Bill was signed. 
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YOUR RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

(Continued from page 11) 
curity without reducing the benefits 
that members now have under the 
present law.” 

This is a constructive approach 
to the problem. Such a study should 
present facts on which to determine 
whether it is possible, advisable. 
and satisfactory to the State and the 
teachers to attempt an integration 
of the Teachers’ Retirement System 
with Social Security. If it should be 
found to be feasible or not, it would 
then be determined what steps 
would have to be taken to correct 
the financial weakness and amortize 
the State’s deficiency and insure 
the financial integrity of the system. 

The funds contributed by the 
members and by the State constitute 
a trust fund under the management 
of a Board of Trustees of eight mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. 

The law provides that the reserves 
shall be invested by the Board in: 
“. . . general obligations of the 
United States Government, in gen- 
eral obligations of the State of Ten- 
nessee, or in general obligations of 
Tennessee counties and municipali- 
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ties that have not been in default on 
either principal or interest on their 
obligations within five full years next 
preceding the date of the invest- 
ment.” 

“The Board may also invest its 
funds in revenue bonds of munici- 
palities, where the aggregate earn- 
ings of the utility against which such 
revenue bonds be issued, available 
for debt service, for the twelve 
months immediately next preceding 
such purchase, have been at least 
1-1/3 times the maximum annual 
requirement for such debt service.” 

The accumulated reserves have 
been invested by the Board of Trus- 
tees in the bonds as directed by law, 
after careful consideration of the 
bonds, interest rate, yield, maturity, 
and credit rating of the issuing 
county or municipality. Every con- 
sideration has been given by the 
Board of Trustees to safe-guard the 
funds as to principal and interest. It 
is believed the Tennessee county and 
municipal bonds now owned by the 
system are good safe investments 
for the Teachers’ Retirement System 
funds. 


Chapter 39, Public Acts of 1949, 
which provides for a supplement to 


the basic retirement allowance, was 
amended to extend the operation of 
the Act to July 1, 1959. It was also 
amended to limit the amount of sup- 
plement to a member electing to re- 
ceive a reduced retirement allow- 
ance under an option, to the amount 
of’ supplement that would be pay- 
able if the regular retirement allow- 
ance had been selected. For exam- 
ple, if a member's regular basic re- 
tirement allowance amounted to 
$40.00 per month, the supplement 
in this case would be $10.00 per 
month, enough to bring his retire- 
ment allowance up to $50.00 per 
month if he had 20 years’ service be- 
fore July 1, 1945. If the member 
should select a reduced retirement 
allowance under one of the options 
in order to provide benefits to be 
paid to a beneficiary after the re- 
tired teacher’s death, and, let us 
assume, that under the option his 
basic retirement allowance is re- 
duced to $25.00 per month, his re- 
duced retirement allowance will not 
be supplemented more than $10.00, 
making his retirement allowance 
$35.00 per month if the optional al- 
lowance is taken instead of the re- 
duced retirement allowance. 





THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


School Leaders in the Legislature 








Lt. Governor Maddux 


HE regular session of the Seven- 

ty-Eighth General Assembly is 
now history. Hundreds of bills were 
introduced, and many of them 
passed. There was legislation of a 
local nature and there was general 
legislation. There was legislation 
which brought on real controversy 
on the floor, and there was legislation 
which was approved without much 
opposition. It was an interesting 
session. 

Even though we failed to realize 
fully the four-point program, we got 
part of it and we are grateful for 
the gains made by this Assembly. 
The teachers of the state are appre- 
ciative of the efforts of a Legislature 


Bryson 











Speaker Bomar 


that kept uppermost in its thinking 
the advancement of our school sys- 
tem. We wish to express thanks to 
those who worked in our behalf. 
We wish it were possible to run 
sketches and pictures of the entire 
Assembly. Since this is impossible, 
we present only a few of our school 
leaders who had an active part in 
securing passage of school legisla- 
tion. 


Lt. Governor Jared Maddux 


Mr. Speaker Maddux is a lawyer 
in Cookeville. He represents the 
Eighth Senatorial District. He has 
served impartially and wisely as the 
presiding officer of the Senate and his 





Jennings 





F. E. BASS 


frankness and sincerity have en- 
deared him to his fellow Senators. 
He has long been in public service 
and has always been a friend of edu- 
cation. His name appears on all im- 
portant school legislation not only as 
the Speaker of the Senate but also 
as a sponsor of the bills. The teach- 
ers of the Eighth Senatorial District 
as well as teachers throughout the 
state should appreciate the services 
of Mr. Maddux. 


James L. Bomar 

Mr. Speaker Bomar is a lawyer in 
Shelbyville and represents Bedford 
County in the House of Representa- 
tives. He has presided over the 
House during this session with fair- 
ness, with dignity and in a manner 
which has endeared him to all his 
fellow House members. Serving in 
the House is no new experience for 
Mr. Bomar. He was chairman of the 
education committee in the House in 
1947 when we received the largest 
increase in school funds that we have 
ever received. Mr. Bomar has been 
a friend to education on the local 
level and on the state level. 


Jim Camp 

Mr. Camp is a lawyer in Sparta 
and represents the Ninth Senatorial 
District. He served in the Senate in 
1951 and was a staunch supporter of 
education. He was the Administra- 
tion Floor Leader in the 1953 Senate 
and it was his responsibility to guide 
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school legislation through the Senate. 


Hoyt Bryson 

Mr. Bryson is a lawyer in Wood- 
bury and is one of the veterans of 
the House of Representatives. He 
has served the cause of education 
well and has had the responsibility 
as Administration Floor Leader of 
guiding school legislation through 
the House during this past session. 
Mr. Bryson fights for what he thinks 
right in a determined and intelligent 
way. It is always good to have him 
on your side. 


L. B. Jennings 

Mr. Jennings is engaged in the oil 
business in Tullahoma. He repre- 
sents the Eighteenth Senatorial Dis- 
trict. Mr. Jennings is a newcomer 
in politics, but he has served like a 
veteran. He has done a fine job as 
chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee. 


Harry Lee Senter 

Mr. Senter is a lawyer in Bristol. 
He has just completed his second 
term as Direct Representative of Sul- 
livan County. Mr. Senter has served 
capably as Chairman of the House 
Education Committee. He and his 
committee have handled many bills 
pertaining to education and we 
should appreciate the efforts of this 
committee. 


Charles Everhart 

Senator Everhart has served for 
two terms from the Second Sena- 
torial District. He is engaged in the 
trucking business in. Kingsport. Mr. 
Everhart served as chairman of the 
powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the session just closed. 
It was the responsibility of him and 
his committee to clear the General 
Education Bill, as well as all other 
education bills carrying appropria- 
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tions. Mr. Everhart has been an 
advocate of better school legislation 
since he has been in the Senate. 


Wayne Hunt 
Mr. Hunt is a progressive farmer 


of Gibson County. He has completed 
his second term in the House. He 
has been a staunch supporter of 
education during both his terms and 
could always be depended upon to 
aid the cause of education in every 
way possible. 
Thomas E. Fox 

Mr. Fox is a lawyer in Columbia 
and was serving in the Marines at 
the beginning of this Legislative Ses- 
sion. He has represented the Twen- 
tieth Senatorial District for two 
terms. Mr. Fox, while not always 
voting with the Administration, has 
supported every worthy education 
bill. 
McAllen Foutch 

Mr. Foutch is a lawyer in Smith- 
ville and has served as Direct Repre- 
sentative from DeKalb County since 
1945. Whether he is Speaker of the 
House, as he was for two terms, or 
whether he is battling Administra- 
tion forces, he is always on the side 
of better education for the boys and 
girls of Tennessee. As a member 
of the Education Committee and an 
influential House member, he did all 
he could for education in the last 
session. 
Mrs. Mabel W. Hughes 

Mrs. Hughes from Arlington has 
served for two terms as Senator from 
the Thirtieth Senatorial District. She 
has been interested in education for 
many years. She is a former super- 
intendent of schools in Shelby 
County. Her work as President of 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Tennessee 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 


has kept alive her interest in boys 
and girls. She served as a valuable 
member of the Education Committee 
of the Senate. 


Mrs. C. Frank Scott 

Mrs. Scott has completed her sec- 
ond session as a Direct Representa- 
tive from Shelby County. Mrs. Scott 
has been active in Parent-Teacher 
work for many years and has served 
as President of the Memphis Coun- 
cil, the largest Council in the state. 
She is now Second Vice-President of 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. She has served as a 
member of the Education Committee 
in both her terms in the House and 
her chief interest is better school leg- 
islation. 


Sterling Roberts 

Mr. Roberts is a lawyer and is 
now Mayor of Kingston. He served 
in the House in 1951 and in the Sen- 
ate in 1953. Senator Roberts has 
been a fine supporter of education 
and is due special thanks for his 
fine work as chairman of the Joint 
Legislative Committee for the in- 
vestigation of textbooks. 


Don M. Lewis 

Mr. Lewis is Supervisor of Schools 
in Carter County. He has completed 
his third term in the Senate, repre- 
senting the First Senatorial District. 
Mr. Lewis has come to be known as 
“the teacher representative.” Don 
has served well and it is good to 
have someone like him to help look 
after the interest of the schools in 
the Senate. 


John R. Long 

Mr. Long represented the Fif- 
teenth Senatorial District for the sec- 
ond term. He is a lawyer in 
Springfield, the Mayor of his city, 
and chairman of the Robertson 
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Long 
County Board of Education. He is 
genuinely interested in education 
and has given much time and 
thought to legislation affecting the 


schools. He is Secretary of the Sen- 
ate Education Committee. 


Thomas A. Johnson 

Mr. Johnson is a lawyer in Man- 
chester and has served for three 
terms as Direct Representative from 
Coffee County. Whether Tom is 
serving as Administration Floor 
Leader, as he did in the 1951 session 
of the Legislature, or whether he is 


Johnson 


just a member of the education com- 
mittee, as he was during the last 
session, he is still a friend to educa- 
tion and working in every way he 
can to make things better for the 
schools. He is a fine member to have 
on your side. 


Ray Ward 

Mr. Ward is in the insurance busi- 
ness in Sparta. He is serving his 
second term in the House. He has 
supported all school legislation and 
has been a hard worker and a con- 
scientious legislator. He is secretary 
of the House Education Committee. 


Ward 


Ben Kerr 


Mr. Kerr is a lawyer in Murfrees- 
boro. He has served for two terms 
as Senator from the Twelfth Sena- 
torial District. When Mr. Kerr first 
announced for the Senate he said 
that his chief interest would be im- 
proving education in the state. He 
has lived up to that pledge during 
his tenure in the Senate. He has not 
always supported Administration 


bills, but he has never failed to be. 


on the right side when important 
school legislation was being con- 
sidered. 





THE KEY POINT 
(Continued from page 8) 

that by the time the ball is thrown 
the listener is down on second base, 
asleep. Most of us like to have a 
sharp point put to us in the first 
thirty seconds, such as: “Do you 
honestly believe that the meek will 
inherit the earth?” or “Why do we 
get so much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion out of running down other 
people?” 

A key point for the younger writer 
or speaker is to have a visible out- 
line. The abler writer or speaker may 
wish to artfully conceal it, but I 
confess a preference for hearing or 
seeing points made on a one-two- 
three basis. 

Certainly, another key point in 
writing or speaking is to leave the 
audience or reader with something 
to chew over or to actually carry 
out. Many sermons, speeches, and 
articles pleasantly massage the mind 
of the listener or reader, but do not 
suggest any simple hypotheses for 
action that can immediately be tried 
out. There may be significance here 
in the original meaning of ascetic as 
“I practice.” Certainly, in teaching 
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(where application is so important), 
the words “I practice” have special 
meaning. A key point, then, in writ- 
ing or speaking is to offer some easy 
suggestions for practice, some little 
virtues to practice ‘on. 


Key Points in Learning 

The secret of the success of able 
teachers lies in the application of 
certain key points relating to learn- 
ing. They have not always articulat- 
ed them, but association with such 
teachers and an observation of their 
activities may yield very fruitful gen- 
eralizations, important key points. 
Thus, able teachers are sensitive to 
the fact that children and some 
young persons are not able to give 
long, sustained attention to a par- 
ticular problem. So their class 
period will have varied experiences 
in it. Good teachers know that varie- 
ty is a good spice for education. 

Participation is a key symbol, a 
key point, in the activities of a good 
teacher. He sees that all the students 
in: his class have a chance to grab 
hold of ideas in their own fashion, 
that they are not left out. He knows 
that participation may be overt as 
well as covert. A student may be 


participating vigorously in a discus- 
sion and not say a single word. Once 
in a while a teacher is surprised by 
the student who does unusually well 
after leaving high school, or indeed 
in later years in college. The puzzled 
teacher may say, “He hardly said a 
word in class.” The teacher is for- 
getting a key point. It is possible to 
talk without thinking and to think 
without talking. 

Perhaps a good discipline for all 
teachers would be to put down on 
paper their key points about teach- 
ing. For myself, a key point is the 
developmental process, the problem 
of growth, of fulfillment. It has been 
especially fruitful to me to visualize 
the individual from birth to death in 
terms of a rising curve. If you graph 
the lives of people, you will see that 
some soon reach a plateau. They 
may be prevented from growth by 
being segregated because they are 
the “wrong” color, their “religion” 
isn’t quite right, and so on. Some- 
times youngsters experience inse- 
curity in the home. Their lives may 
not merely reach a plateau; they 
may plunge downward. Indeed, the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HAPPY JOURNEY 








NCE upon a time, whenever 

September came around, news- 
paper editors would take note of the 
fact that school was about to begin. 
They were all too likely to salute the 
occasion with a certain familiar, sup- 
posed-to-be humorous picture. 
You've seen it—the woebegone little 
fellow weighted down with books or 
the resigned little girl dragging her 
feet reluctantly schoolward, still 
dreaming of summer fun. This time- 
honored picture, exhumed annually 
from dusty newspaper morgues, de- 
serves a decent burial once and for 
all. It is no longer very amusing, and 
the story it tells is just not true. 

For school today is a happy place, 
and going back to school—or going 
to school for the first time—is a hap- 
py journey for eager young adven- 
turers. 

The ways and wonders of school 
today are underlined in a warm- 
hearted publication, Happy Journey, 
just released by three national or- 
ganizations; the Department of 
Elementary School Principals and 
the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, both departments 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Designed especially for parents 
whose children will soon enter 
kindergarten or first grade, Happy 
Journey outlines ways in which these 
parents can help prepare young 
Fives and Sixes to adjust happily 
and easily to school living. 

For example, noting that “school 
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is your child’s job,” Happy Journey 
declares that good habits, learned at 
home, make him a good “business- 
man” on that job. The handbook 
goes on to list what these habits 
are—putting away toys at pick-up 
time, listening when others speak, 
following directions, taking over sim- 
ple household tasks—and how par- 
ents can help him develop them. 

Pointing out that “school is a place 
to talk when our turn comes” and 
that “words and ideas learned at 
home are a starting point,” Happy 
Journey asks parents: “At home are 
you talking about the correct names 
of things around him, their use and 
importance? Are you speaking clear- 
ly and carefully so that he will hear 
words correctly pronounced? Are 
you giving him experiences to talk 
about? Have you taken him to the 
zoo, to the lake, to the forest? Has 
he sees trains chugging out of a 
station, a plane taking off? Have you 
explored with him the way a river 
flows, a flower grows, and why a 
cloud is friendly?” 


HELEN R. WEIGLE 
Chairman of Committee on 
Preschool Service 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


In the section “School Is a Place 
to Try, to Practice, to Experiment” 
Happy Journey shows how skills 
mastered at home—turning lights on 
and off, walking up and down stairs, 
washing himself, climbing, coasting, 
sliding—can make the child sure- 
footed and self reliant at school. 


Discussing “School is a Place to be 
Ourselves,” the handbook aims 
some questions at parents who want 
their child to develop good emotion- 
al patterns that will enable him to 
face school confidently: “Do you 
recognize that your child, like every 
other child, has his own private, per- 
sonal physical timetable for growing 
and doing? Do you accept him as he 
is and with patience and affection 
help him develop that best that is 
in him? Do you compare him only 
with himself—not with his older bro- 
ther or the girl across the street or 
with your own wish-vision for him?” 

There are sections on health, on 
safety, on reading readiness and how 
to recognize and encourage it, on 
how parents can fit into the school 
picture, and many others, all design- 
ed to help parents prepare their 
children for a happy journey through 
the school world of living and learn- 
ing. 

Single copies of Happy Journey 
are forty cents with discounts for 
quantity purchases. Order from De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals or National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6,, 
D.C. 


How parents can help young Five or Six to get ready for the 
adventure of going to school is the theme of Happy Journey, 
colorful gaily illustrated handbook for parents whose children 
will soon enter kindergarten or first grade. Happy Journey’s 
publishers are: the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals and the National School Public Relations Association, both 
departments of the National Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Keep the Schoolbells Ringing 


in Korea 


American teachers, who through 
the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund 
aided teachers in devastated coun- 
tries after World War II, once again 
have sounded a call to action. This 
time it is the teachers of Korea, vic- 
tims of the war for freedom in their 
stricken land, who must have im- 
mediate, direct help. 

Under authorization of the NEA’s 
Representative Assembly, the Over- 
seas Teacher Fund has been reac- 
tivated to help these Korean teachers 
who are bravely carrying on the 
task of education in the very midst 
of war. Here are the facts of the 
campaign. 

The Need 

In Korea, tents, flimsy wooden 
barracks, drafty warehouses, and 
open fields are serving as substitutes 
for hundreds of schools lost in bomb- 
ings or now being used by the United 


Nations forces. Even when classes 
are taught in school buildings, class- 
rooms remain unheated throughout 
the bitter winter months. Poorly fed 
and poorly clothed, too poorly paid 
to cope with wartime inflation, Ko- 
rean teachers somehow find within 
themselves the courage and strength 
to teach the children who will be 
Korea’s citizens. 
The Goal 

The specific goal of the campaign 
is to provide funds for new, warm 
winter clothing for the men and wo- 
men teachers in Korea. Permission 
has been granted to the NEA to dis- 
tribute directly through CARE. As 
the garments are needed next fall 
and winter, it is essential that the 
campaign start immediately. This 
will permit many teachers and 
schools to make contributions before 
summer, and will allow CARE time 


to assemble, transport, and distri- 
bute supplies directly to Korean 
teachers when their schools open in 
August. 


The Program 


The money must come from you, 
from the teachers and schools of 
America. Twenty dollars will cover 
the entire cost of a ready-made suit 
or materials sufficient for a suit and 
other clothing for those teachers who 
desire to make their own garments. 
Some teachers will wish to give the 
full price of a suit-package; some will 
join with others to do this. Any 
amount is acceptable. We urge that 
you pledge yourselves to raise as 
much as you possibly can either 
through direct donations or through 
special activities by teacher or school 
groups. Money should be forwarded 
to the Overseas Teacher Fund either 
through your state association or 
directly to the NEA. 


The help of all American teachers 
is needed to keep the schoolbells 
ringing in Korea! 











SOCIAL STUDIES e 
THE TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


SCIENCE e Craig and Others 
OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 


| READING e 
THE GINN BASIC READERS 


| Three Important Elementary Subjects Co-ordinated 
by an Interlocking Vocabulary in Grades 1-3 


Ginn Representatives: Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn., and John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, 


Franklin, Tenn. 





165 LUCKIE ST., N. W. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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American Education Week 


November 8-14, 1953 has been de- 
signated as this year’s American 
Education Week by its sponsors, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


The central theme for this year’s 
observance is addressed to the in- 
dividual citizen: Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility. The daily topics 
relate to various aspects of the 
modern school program and to some 
of the schools’ most urgent needs: 
“Moral and Spiritual Foundations,” 
“Learning the Fundamentals,” 
“Building the National Strength,” 
“Preparing for Loyal Citizenship,” 
“The School Board in Action,” “Your 
Child’s Teachers,” and “Parent and 
‘Teacher Teamwork.” 


During American Education Week 
more than 12 million people are ex- 
pected to accept the schools’ special 
invitation to visit classrooms and ob- 


serve school work. In addition, the 
spotlight of public attention will be 
focused on the work of the schools 
through the press, radio, television, 
special programs, and many other 
channels of communication. 

“American Education Week is in- 
ventory time,” says the sponsoring 
committee. “It is an occasion to re- 
view the purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the schools. It is a time 
for self-examination. Good schools 
do not just happen. In each com- 
munity and state the schools are 
what we make them. They must 
have our interest and support—dur- 
ing American Education Week, and 
during every week of the year.” 

Numerous publicity helps can be 
obtained at nominal cost from the 
National Education Association. 
These materials are described in an 
Order Folder, available about July 
1, which lists the prices of the vari- 
ous items and the discounts on quan- 
tity orders. 


Although a splendid observance 
can be carried out by using only 
locally produced materials, many 
school systems like to supplement 
their own materials with such things 
as color posters, movie trailers, radio 
recordings, and other helps. 

The AEW Manual has been com- 
pletely redesigned and greatly en- 
larged. It is written especially for 
school administrators and planning 
committees without being focused 
on any one theme or set of daily 
topics. If it is retained, therefore, it 
can be used from year to year. 

A special brochure on the theme 
and daily topics for 1953 is particu- 
larly helpful to speakers and writers. 
The “kit” of basic materials can be 
used to advantage in each school 
building and by the chairmen of 
AEW committees and subcommit- 
tees. 

Those wishing to obtain AEW 
helps should be sure to order them 
early. Address inquiries and orders 
to: American Education Week, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 





New NEA Publications, Films 


The following publications may be or- 
dered from the Department, Commission 
or Division listed, at the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


So They Say About Higher Education, As- 
sociation for Higher Education (NEA), 8 
pages, single copy 15 cents, annual sub- 
scription, 50 cents. A digest of articles 
on higher education appearing in lay mag- 
azines and arranged by the NEA Research 
Division. The first issue will include a 
digest of articles published during the 
last quarter of 1952. 


Putting PR in HPER, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (NEA) and the National 
School Public Relations Association 
(NEA), 64 pages, $1.00. This public re- 
lations handbook is designed especially for 
practical use by health, physical education 
and recreation personnel. 

Dance Resources: Volume I—Modern 
Dance and Children’s Rhythms, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation (NEA), 80 pages, $1.00. 
Volume includes a selected list of record- 
ings, piano music, books and articles. 
New Loopfilm on Artificial Respiration, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
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Education and Recreation, (NEA), 4 
loops, $4.50. The loop film, which pic- 
tures an approved Red Cross method, in- 
cludes the following sections: getting per- 
son into position, back-pressure arm-lift 
on two knees, back-pressure arm-lift on 
one knee and changing operators. 

Official Softball-Track-Field Guide, 1953- 
1954, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation (NEA), 
160 pages, 50 cents. An official guide for 
women’s athletics prepared annually by 
the National Section of Women’s Athletics 
of AAHPER. 

Teaching Citizenship Through Human Re- 
lations, NEA Citizenship Committee, 6 
pages, 3 cents. The publication is a fourth 
in a series of bibliographies entitled “Ap- 
proaches to Citizenship Education.” 
Proceedings of the Seventh National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, NEA Citizenship 
Committee and the U. S. Department of 
Justice, 64 pages, 50 cents. A pictorial 
report of the recent national conference 
in which 1000 organizations and agencies 
participated. Proceedings were published 
by the U. S. Department of Justice. 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study, NEA 
Research Division and the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, $1.00. The annual 
national study, published in the March is- 


sue of Commission’s The Journal of 
Teacher Education, is under the direction 
of Ray C. Maul. The study contains in- 
formation from every college and uni- 
versity in the nation showing the number of 
1953 graduates who will become eligible 
for each type of teaching service in ele- 
mentary and high schools. Also given, 
state by state, is information showing the 
rate of growth in the elementary school 
population and indicates the expansion in 
the need for qualified teachers, financial 
support, and physical facilities. 

Women in Educational Administration- 
Study Guide, National Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education (NEA), 7 
pages, 15 cents. This guide is published 
for use in connection with two recent 
studies of the Council entitled “Adminis- 
trative Opportunities for Women in School 
Systems” and “Administrative Women in 
Higher- Education.” 


Official Reports of 1953 Series of Regional 
Conferences, NEA National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, $1.00. A compilation in one 
volume, this publication reports on the six 
regional conferences on teacher education 
and professional standards which were held 
in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Colorado Springs, and San Francisco. 
It includes abstracts of conference ad- 
dresses, reports of discussion groups and 
action programs of the respective states. 
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Helping Through NEA Life 
Membership 


A five million dollar building pro- 
gram by the National Education As- 
sociation has been announced by 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr. 
Construction on a new addition to 
the present NEA headquarters is ex- 
pected to start this spring. The need 
for additional space for the national 
headquarters is obvious. The present 
building is adequate for 200 employ- 
ees. The staff now numbers more 


Harry L. Upperman 
Quinnie Armour 
Katherine P. Ingram 
Roy B. Bond 

C. C. Burgner 
Andrew N. Pupa 
Russell R. Spafford 
Jacob Shapiro 
Ambrose L. Suhrie 
Elizabeth Voss 
Powell Whitfield 
Daly Thompson 
Frank Cantrell 
Lowell W. Crane 
Mrs. F. A. Dobbins 
Darlene L. Hutson 
Ruble Upchurch 
Gerald Jaggers 
Albert Luker 
George W. Eutsler 
Forrest Baldwin 
Wright W. Frost 
C. D. Compton 
Andrew D. Holt 
Wilson New 

Earl M. Ramer 
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than 500. There is no parking space 
for those who have business with the 
NEA. The work of the staff is ham- 
pered by cramped quarters. In some 
divisions the desk space is less than 
half of that needed for good work. 
Messengers are required for shut- 
tling routine projects from building 
to building. These conditions reduce 
efficiency. More space is urgently 
needed to get the full results which 


Monroe D. Senter 
Clara M. Slade 
Oren M. Cooper 

E. O. Coffman 
James F. Rigsby 
Ralph A. Prather 
Elsie Burrell 

Elmer H. Harrell 
Mrs. Maria K. Bacon 
Harry T. Cash 

Mrs. Lessie M. Cunningham 
Daisy Pearl Deen 

H. H. Gnuse 

J. Ashton Hayes 
Elizabeth McCain 
Eleanor Richardson 
Heber E. Rumble 
Mildred Scrivener 
Caswell H. Wadley 
Alice B. Woods 

Mrs. Sleetie Clark 
Hildred B. Jones 
Richard C. Therrell 
Clayton L. James 
Mrs. Madge J. Manson 
Hilliard A. Bowen 


NEA members have a right to expect 


from their well-trained staff. 

What can we do to help? The 
money will be contributed in small 
amounts by members of our profes- 
sion. Success in this enterprise de- 
pends upon the active participation 
of every member of the profession. 
Contributions will be sought through 
life memberships, quotas, special 
contributions, memorial gifts, and 
increased membership in the NEA. 
Every NEA life member is asked to 
recruit another life member each 
year for the next five years. These 
dues will be placed in the building 
fund. The following teachers repre- 
sent Tennessee as life members: 


O. W. Crump 

Dr. Harold D. Drummond 
B. W. Gorman 

Dr. Willard E. Goslin 
Wayland J. Hayes 
Henry H. Hill 

Dr. Kermit C. King 
Dr. Erick L. Lindman 
Dr. W. D. McClurkin 
Mrs. Frances A. Sanders 
Dr. S. L. Smith 

Dr. Maycie K. Southall 
G. G. Starr 

Robert L. Thomas 

Dr. J. E. Turner 
Dorothy L. Williams 
Bertis E. Capehart 
Hilary D. Parker 
Laura Adele Rivers 
Earl F. Strohbehn 
Ruth Winton 

Firm H. Cagle 

Mrs. Nora B. Huhn 
Ervin H. Thomas 
Captain Clifton Hall 
Frances Woolley 
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Message From The President 





Christine Vaughan 


Dear Fellow Teachers: 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the confidence which 
you expressed in me by electing me 
president of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and to assure you 
that I shall do everything in my 
power to make this one of the best 
years we have ever had. It is a privi- 
lege to serve you, and I hope that 
before the year is over I shall be able 
to know more of you personally. You 
are the finest, most loyal group of 


people in the state of Tennessee, 
and, may I add, the hardest working 
group. 

We have a great association and 
have made much progress in the past 
few years. This had been largely 
due to the fine work that has been 
done by your cooperative efforts. 
We will continue to make progress 
as long as we are united in our pro- 
fessional activities. 

Ours is the greatest profession on 
earth. We hold the destiny of our 
state in our hands. No other profes- 
sion has the great responsibility of 
shaping the lives of the future citi- 
zens of our country as we have. For 
this reason, we must strive to keep 
teaching on a high professional level 
so that we will not fail the boys and 
girls who come our way. For, after 
all, they are the ones who are im- 
portant. 

Schools will soon be closing for 
the summer vacation. Some of you, 
I'm sure, will continue teaching, 
some of you will probably go to 
school, while others will take a tem- 
porary job for the summer months. 
Whatever you may be doing, I hope 
you will have a pleasant and profita- 
ble summer. 

Sincerely, 
Christine Vaughan 





ASSOCIATION FOR 
STUDENT TEACHING 
ORGANIZED 


A Tennessee unit of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching was or- 
ganized at a breakfast meeting held 
in the Private Dining Room of the 
B & W Cafeteria, Friday morning, 
March 27, during the regular meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. Thirty persons interested 
in improving student teaching and 
the laboratory experiences of pros- 
pective teachers for Tennessee's 
schools were present. The number 
included representatives of the State 
Department, all the state supported 
teacher training institutions and five 
private colleges. This meeting was 
called by Maycie K. Southall, State 
Representative of the National As- 
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sociation for Student Teaching. The 
following officers were elected: 
President: Chiles Van Antwerp, Pea- 
body College, Nashville; Vice Presi- 
dent—East Tennessee: Alberta 


Lowe, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Vice President—Middle 
Tennessee: Joe Howard, Middle 


Tennessee State College; Vice Presi- 
dent—West Tennessee: Julia Thom- 
as, Memphis State College, 
Memphis; Secretary Treasurer: 
Willie Stevens, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville. 


films that TEACH 


THE EARTH 
AND ITS 
PEOPLES 


This Series of 36 16mm films portrays principal geographic 
regions of the earth and people's ways of life in each. 
Every film is curriculum integrated with geography and 
social science texts for junior high, high school, and college 
study. Produced under the guidance of geography professors 
with research by the Motion Picture Committee of the 
American Council for Education. Filmed in the land under 
study and narrated by an English speaking native of that 
country. This Series presents the most accurate way of 
teaching world geography, foreign trade, sociology, inter- 
national understanding. Individual 8-page Teachers Guides 
have been prepared for each title in the Series. Each film: 
20 minutes, B&W, sound, $100.00. Some titles in the Series 
are: 1 FARMERS OF INDIA, 2 HIGHLANDS OF THE ANDES, 
3 ESKIMO SEA HUNTERS, 4 MAINE HARBOR TOWN, 5 
FARMING IN SOUTH CHINA, 6 PO RIVER VALLEY, 7 FARMS 
AND TOWNS OF SLOVAKIA, 8 PORTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
SCANDINAVIA. 





1445 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 


ST-12 

Send me preview prints of 123 45 
6 7 8 (circle choice or choices), | am 
considering purchase. 

Send me additional information on THE 
EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES. Series of 36 
geography films including a free 
Teachers Guide. 




















Teachers Placement Service 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers and 
Schools 


We can place ambitious teachers where- 
ever they choose to be at highest salaries. 
We have vacancies now at $3500 for 
begi s in schedul going up to 








NEA Convention 
Miami Beach 
June 28-July 4 











Particulars without obligation. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 West Broad St., Celumbus 15, Ohio 
ADams 2882 
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Agencies 




















DINKLER 
HOTELS 


in the South 


in Atlanta 
the DINKLER-ANSLEY 


in Birmingham 








the DINKLER-TUTWILER 


in Montgomery 


the DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 


in Nashville 
the DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 


in New Orleans 





the ST. CHARLES 





CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., 
Executive Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 









Lawrence G. Derthick, Superin- 
tendent of Chattanooga City Schools, 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators early this year. Those who 
know Mr. Derthick think the admin- 
istrators have chosen well. Although 
he is a comparatively young man, 
Mr. Derthick is familiar through 
experience with the educational 
problems of both rural and urban 
areas. He has taught in elementary 


| school, high school, and college. He 
| has been a principal, a member of 


the staff of the State Department of 


| Education, and assistant superinten- 
| dent in charge of instruction in the 
| Nashville City Schools. He has held 





his present position since 1942. In 
all these various capacities, Mr. Der- 
thick has shown outstanding ability. 

For fifteen months in 1948-49, Mr. 
Derthick served as Chief of the Edu- 
cation Branch of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government in Bavaria. In pro- 
moting German school reform, he 
participated in the transition in pol- 
icy of military government from pro- 








BY E. L. Jorpan, Pu.D. 


BY BerTHA Morris PARKER 


BACK TO NATURE 


Fine Library Additions 
HAMMOND’S NATURE ATLAS OF AMERICA 


A practical and beautiful “Family Reference Book” portraying by 
word, picture, and map, our Nature Heritage. 
Paintings 34 Pages colored Maps. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY 


320 Original Color 
$7.50 





In this truly magnificent book, a clear, fascinating text and more 
than 500 striking and accurate coler plates take the reader on a 
tour of our universe, among thousands of natural wonders of land, 
sea and air. $5.00 


——- FOR BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS AND NATURE 


BY Leon A. HAUSMAN 


More than 400 illustrations. Complete index for ready reference. 
Special sections on: rocks and minerals, cloud formation, stars and 
the constellations, and seashore animal and plant life. $1.00 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 
Mail and ‘phone orders filled promptly 
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Lawrence Derthick 


cedures with German educators 
based on orders and decrees to a 
democratic way involving persuas- 
ion and reason. Workshop tech-¢ 
niques were introduced for the first 
time in Germany, and German edu- 
cators came to experience the stimu- 
lation that rises from good fellow- 
ship and the pooling of intelligence 
for creative results. 

Mr. Derthick also received many 
recognitions from the American 


| Association of School Administrators 





itself. He was a member of the 1948 
Yearbook Commission and served on 
the Universal Military Service and 
Training Committee. He was recent- 
ly made Chairman of the 1953 Year- 
book Commission. 

We Tennesseans are proud of Mr. 
Derthick and the record he has made 
as an outstanding educator. We wish 
for him continued success in all of 
his endeavors, especially as_presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


“Florida Positions Exclusively” 


TEACHER 
PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 





“Can I Afford to 
Teach in Florida? — YES 
Can I Afford Not to 
Teach in Florida? — NO 


1430 PALMER TERRACE 
Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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ACE News 


Interesting Reading 


Just off the press is an engaging 
story of Kate Douglas Wiggins’ life, 
Yours With Love, Kate. This is a 
timely book about an inspired teach- 
er, and it appears at a time when 
many new teachers are needed. 

A valuable new ACEI Bulletin, 
Science for Children and Teachers, 
is now available. The kind of science 
program, in the classroom and out, 
that children need is described fully. 

While we are on the subject of 
professional reading, have you read 
the April issue of Childhood Educa- 
tion? The theme of the month is 
“On Being Friendly.” What a good 
time it is to take stock of the friends 
we've made this year. What about 
the quiet teacher at the other end of 
the hall? What about Johnny’s 
grandmother who has taken him to 
rear—she just didn’t get around to 
visiting the schoolP What about 
every child in our room that will be 
leaving us soon? It is our last chance 
to make real honest-to-goodness 
friends of them. 

We beg of you not to miss the 
title article for it is, in our way of 
thinking, the very best of the year. 
What is it that having a friend does 
for us? Is it confidence in our own 
worth that the friend gives us? 
Worth earned because somehow we 
have won the love of someone who 
is not obliged to give us this esteem, 
loyalty, and trust? So starts the 
article, then it quotes from Thack- 
eray, “Under the magnetism of 
friendship the modest man becomes 
bold; the shy, confident; the lazy, 
active; or the impetuous, prudent 
and peaceful.” There is no question 
but that sharing with a friend 
doubles one’s joys and halves one’s 
sorrows. 

May we share with you three of 
the paragraphs which we consider 
gems? They warrant a second read- 
ing—once for sure. 

“Making friends requires such 
simple doing. A cheery greeting or a 
friendly smile, a tactful interest or 
a remembered courtesy. These heart- 
warming contacts require so little in 
the way of doing but are very re- 
warding. They bring a smile to the 
lips, a song to the heart, a glow to 
the day and a satisfaction in living. 
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“Little as it takes to start a friend- 
ly interest, it requires a great deal 
in the way of being somebody to 
nurture a friendship. To be worthy 
of a friend one must be friendly, be 
forgetful of self, be dependable, be 
loyal, be understanding. Being is 
more difficult, takes more patient 
toil, is more vital than just doing. A 
person can do without being. One 
cannot be without doing. Being a 
friend is one of the highest attain- 
ments of the human soul. 

“But it starts with the simple kind- 
ly acts and grows with practice, in- 
creasing as interest develops and one 
becomes more and more understand- 
ing of the desires, perplexities, 
problems, joys and sorrows of the 
friend. It culminates in an immeas- 
urable capacity for forgiveness. 
Therein lies its kinship to the Great 
Forces of the Universe.” 


Doesn't the above shed a familiar 
yet fresh bright light upon our re- 
lationships with children? Have we 
grasped every opportunity to mean 
more to children through friendship? 
Do finish the article and find out 


what children expect in friends, es- 
pecially grown-up friends. 
Building Fund Report 

In an earlier issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER an explanation 
and appeal was made for the ACEI 
Building Fund. The Branch Ex- 
change reports a total of $6,646.60 to 
date. Many state and local branches 
are donating to this cause in honor 
of members who have served the 
ACE for many years. 

ACEI Materials Abroad 

In 1951-52 educational materials 
were prepared by the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
at the request of the United States 
Department of State to be used in 
twenty countries of the Middle, 
Near, and Far East and in two coun- 
tries in Europe. Mildred Thurston, 
of the Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, directed the pro- 
ject. Margaret F. Stone, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was assistant director. 
Thrilling accounts of the reception 
of these materials are now coming 
from the United States Information 
Centers in many of these countries. 











To help | you 





cent additional cost! 


suggestions: 





iil alia NUUUUU VAULT | N v7 5 3 
2 TRAVEL. Ine. : 
= 209 4th Ave., N. Phone 4-640! 2 
= Maxwell House Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. = 
ES 00 


The experienced personnel at Travel, Inc. can help you plan the 
most glorious summer vacation you ever had—and without one 


Your choice of regular tours, special tours, tailored to your re- 
quirements, sightseeing, entertainment ... by land, sea, or air. Tours 
lasting from three days to three months or longer. Here are some 


New York Florida Alaska 

New England Smoky Mountains Europe 
Colorado Ozarks Hawaii 
Eastern Canada California Guatemala 
Washington Pacific Northwest Bermuda 
Mexico Black Hills New Orleans 
Carribbean Dude Ranches Cuba 


Complete descriptive information on these, or any other tour, are yours for 
the asking. Call, see, or write Travel, Inc. 


choose YOUR 
VACATION 
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THE KEY POINT 
(Continued from page 18) 


recent Fifty-Second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, Adapting the Secondary 
School Program to the Needs of 
Youth (Part I), points out that there 
are two million children under eigh- 


teen years of age who live with 
neither parent, and four million who 
live with only one parent. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
latent, undeveloped potentialities for 
growth of the fifty percent of our 
pupils who drop out before they 
graduate from high school. What 
difference could we have made in 





NEW VERSION OF 
GROUP WORK in ART 


Presented with the hope you find 


this interesting and useful to you 


Ab non 


COLLECTIVE 


Painting, 


Here’s teacher’s aid to help develop 
each child’s creative expression 
but relating it to others. 





From France comes a new theory of 
Children’s Collective Painting which 
enables youngsters to learn to work 
individually yet at the same time 
in close harmony with others. Each 
student draws his own idea of a 
given subject. The group then se- 
lects the best drawing. This one 
is enlarged; then divided into equal- 
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Above, section of a bird life 
project. Right, in the making. . 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 
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Above, completed circus—painted by 35 children, 


sized portions according to the num- 
ber in the group. Here the coordi- 
nated individual work begins. 


Greatest freedom should be given 
each child in choice of detail and 
use of color. The idea and outer 
contour of the part remains, but in- 
terpretation varies with each child. 
The portions may be compared as 
work progresses and finally are 
placed together. Sometimes a few 
changes must be made to improve 


| expression of the whole. The chil- 


dren asagroup make all the decisions. 
Throughout the project the teacher 
only advises. 


If further interested—Idea for 
this project comes from 
Grapuis MacazineE No. 38, 
K. Heitz Company, West 54th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 












their lives if they all had able teach- 
ers, an attractive curriculum, inter- 
esting materials? 


Another key point which I see in 
teaching is the importance of learn- 
ing how to learn. Information is end- 
less, and the race to master all the 
important information is already lost. 
Chancellor Hutchins once said that 
even the anatomists at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago could not speak in- 
telligently to each other unless they 
were working on the same parts of 
the body. Information is endless, but 
ways of learning are not. We can 
identify and teach these ways of 
learning. Learning to read has a 
developmental sequence running up 
into the graduate school. We can 
learn to use dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedia, reference volumes. We can 
master general skills in using a 
library. 


There are key points in learning 
to listen, in asking thoughtful ques- 
tions. We can learn how to look at a 
film in order to get the most fruitful 
learning, how to read a newspaper. 
We can develop standards of value 
regarding the way we spend our 
time in learning. We can assign rela- 


| tive values to reading our newspaper 





as contrasted with reading seminal 
books or articles. 


Learning Takes Time 


As we think of children, young 
people, and adults developmentally, 
we can learn to exercise patience. 
Vital learning takes time. Indeed, 
important learning often moves 
through the stages noted by S. A. 
Courtis: first, unconscious ineffici- 
ency; next, conscious inefficiency; 
then conscious efficiency; and finally 
the unconscious efficiency which 
comes when we have integrated the 
new habit into our life pattern. 


Thinking about key points in 
learning is a way of generalizing the 
question: “How can I best use my 
time in learning this skill, mastering 
this technique or attitude, sensitiz- 
ing myself to certain values?” To 
think in terms of key points is to 
move straight to the heart of the 
matter, to universalize our learning 
and our ways of mastering new gen- 
eralizations. In a changing world it 
is our only way of mastering change. 
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THIRD WORKSHOP FOR 
LEADERS PLANNED 


The third annual Leadership Con- 
ference sponsored by the Tennessee 
Education Association, with the co- 
operation of the National Education 
Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, will be held 
June 6, 7, and 8, on the campus of 
Middle Tennessee State College at 
Murfreesboro. 


The theme selected for discussion 


for the 1953 conference will be “The 
Teacher and the Professional Organ- 
ization.” Conference members will 
discuss topics related to ethics, citi- 
zenship, legislation, Centennial Ac- 
tion Program and the responsibility 
of each member to the profession in 
the light of the topics mentioned. 
One session will be devoted to a 
work period with NEA district di- 
rectors for the purpose of planning 
their year of activity. 

Features of the conference will 
include messages from Dr. Lyle 


Ashby, Assistant Secretary for Pro- 
fessional Relations, and Mrs. Lucile 
Elliston, Secretary of the Citizen- 
ship Committee from the National 
Education Association. Recognized 
educators from our state will also ap- 
pear on the general programs and 
will be in charge of the group dis- 
cussions. 

Each school system has been well 
represented at the two previous 
leadership conferences. We are ex- 
pecting representative attendance 
again this year. 





ART CAN FLOURISH 
(Continued from page 10) 


literature classes. These might con- 
sist of various things such as a 
frieze of the episodes in the Canter- 
bury Tales, the story of Hiawatha, 
the construction of a castle, a pag- 
eant wagon, a southern plantation 
home, a New England home, or 
murals on such titles as “Our Liter- 
ary Heritage,” “One World Through 
Literature,” or “Literary Land- 
marks.” Mrs. Harris also works close- 
ly with Miss Fannie Lou Barfield, 
social studies teacher at the high 
school, by advising the students and 
helping them with illustrations for 
their research papers. 

Every year a particular class 
group is responsible for an artistic 
monthly calendar bulletin board 
which depicts happenings during 
the month and provides space for 
special announcements. 


Far-reaching Results 

One last question to Mrs. Harris 
was, “Do you see any heart-warming 
results of your efforts in art in the 
adult lives of your students?” It was 
then that she changed the scene of 
the interview from her classroom to 
her home. There she showed me sev- 
eral beautiful paintings which were 
gifts to her and were painted by 
some of her former students. Her 
face was aglow with pleasure as we 
looked at them. She told of numer- 
ous instances in which she had 
noticed art in some of the homes 
established by her former students. 
She could see things that grew out 
of their art experiences in her class- 
room. Far-reaching results like these 
are final proof of the importance of 
the work that she and others like 
her are doing. More power to you, 
Mrs. Harris, we need more like you! 
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superior 


Auditorium seating 





by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 
and long-life truction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 





FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS LIBRARY FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


1 tai 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, ples, q 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 


and details, please contact 




















YOUR 
VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 





° ONE RESERVATION 

° COMPLETELY PLANNED 

* LOW COST AND 

* CARE-FREE TOURS 
FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


| Posse eee 








TOUR TO 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature's wonderland 

. . Yellowstone Park. See . . . 

enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone ... and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer. 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You'll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado . . 
beautiful DENVER, massive 


mountains, dense forests, 
crystal lakes, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Pikes Peak 
and other thrills. 


TOUR TO 

GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco's Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrill- 
ing trip to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 


TOUR TO 
HISTORIC EAST 


See Washington, our Nation's 
Capital, and many memorable 
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8 sights. Then to fascinating 

i New York . . . the thrill of the 

1 Statue of Liberty and thou- 

sands of other sights. 
AMERICAN TRAILWAYS, INC. 

1341 P St. Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Please send FREE folders checked above. 
NAME 

i 

; STREET 

4 

¥ cry STATE 
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LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm sound, black and 
white, “classroom tested,” and may 
be secured from local distributors. 
For those you are unable to locate, 
a note to Mrs. Pellett will be for- 
warded to the producers. 


Jean and Frank Reading Series (5 
min. each, color, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films ) 


Six different film-experiences, full 
of common incidents all children 
love to share and remember, begin 
ventures in reading for the readiness 
stage. The films start children to 
vivid thinking, feeling, recalling, and 
talking, so that words later intro- 
duced are rich in personal meaning. 
Social studies discussions (family 
and friend relationships) as well as 
practice in language arts are stimu- 
lated. Father narrates Frank Tends 
the Garden, Flying a Kite, and Sail- 
ing a Boat. Mother tells A Surprise 
for Jean (birthday party), Frank 
and His Dog, and Jean and Her 
Dolls. Each film uses well the sus- 
pense situation and shows pictures 
to answer questions that are asked. 
Good relationship between children 
together and with their parents, pets, 
and friends are basic, and do not 
slow the exciting stories. Pranks and 
teasing, courtesy and consideration, 
anger and annoyance, making up 
and forgiving, are appropriately and 
naturally shown. Before each half- 
reel is finished your audience chil- 
dren are eager to show their own re- 
sponse. Another set you'll want next 
fall are six similar films for the 
second grade pre-reading experi- 
ence. These will be based on home 
and school observance of Hal- 
loween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, and Easter. Your letters to me 
have frequently requested this type 
of film for the special days. 


Personal Health for Girls (10 min., 
color, Coronet Films ) 


Wholeheartedly and thoughtfully, 
girls in senior and junior high accept 
Peggy and her story. They like the 
strictly non-huckster approach. Col- 
lege girls, especially those planning 
to be with young people, should 
study the film’s method as much as 


its contents. Attractive Peggy, not a 
born beauty, shows her health habits 
which she says are not unusual but 
get results. “They give me a kind of 
reward, they keep me relaxed and 
let me be myself, help me fit into 
different crowds, and feel good.” A 
chart at the film’s end helps students 
recall the routine: clean body and 
clothes, special hair and skin care, 
moderate exercise, right food in 
proper amount, and enough sleep. 
The film is personalized for special 
interest to girls only. 


Personal Hygiene for Boys (10 min., 
color, Coronet Films) 

The changing voice of an adoles- 
cent says: “Larry’s got all the luck— 
good looks, friends . . .” and the film 
shows why and how. The typical 
teen aged ‘skeptic groans, “Why get 
up that early? Eat all that breakfast! 
Don't tell me he’s washing again!” 
The film follows Larry’s personal 
moments from the 6:45 a. m. alarm, 
adding special health and hygiene 
precautions performed through the 
day. How to shave, treat pimples; 
have all-over cleanliness and care of 
body, nails, hair, mouth, teeth; cau- 
tions in toilet and shower rooms; 
care of clothing, good eating and 
sleeping habits; are given a straight- 
forward presentation that boys pre- 
fer to be reserved for boys, teen 
aged and young adults. 


First Lessons (22 min., Internation- 
al Film Bureau ) 

Primarily for teachers and adults 
interested in understanding children, 
this film, sponsored by the National 
Association for Mental Health, 
shows work of Dr. Ralph Ojemann 
at the University of Iowa. In a typi- 
cal classroom a group of 7 year olds 
find their social pattern upset by a 
“new boy.” Their adjustment prob- 
lem becomes critical in their teach- 
er’s absence. Suggestions for mature 
consideration are given with the 
teacher’s return and her method of 
noting group and individual regres- 
sion, her observation and analysis of 
the problem, and her attempt toward 
solution. The narrator’s comments 
interpret and extend impressions of 
the pictured incidents, summarize 
pointers to understanding children 
as “people” and not as “apprentice 
angels” or their opposites. For parent 
and teacher groups, in-service and 
pre-service training. 
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IT'S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products 
which we believe will be of profes- 
sional interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You 
will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found 
in your school supply store. If un- 
able to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 
Clothing Locker A new design in 
locker equipment affords each child 
a place to sit down when changing 
shoes, etc. Made of wood, it has 
individual open sections for hanging 
clothing, pull out drawers under 
seats for loose clothing, steel coat 
hooks which can be placed in peg- 
board back, and removable shelf 
dividers. Available in 3 or 4-locker 
unit widths. (School Interiors Co., 
5 University Place, New York 3) 
Plastic Binding Kit Make your own 
plastic tube bound books that will 
lie flat no matter where opened. Can 
be used for permanent or loose-leaf 
purposes. Hand-operated machine 
weighs 2% Ibs., measures 6” x 8%”. 
Available in two, three, and four 
hole models. Two-hole models cost 
$11.90, including 150 plastic tubes 
which are available in three colors 
and many sizes. (Tauber Plastics, 
Inc., 200-S Hudson St., New York 
13) 

Adjustable Typewriter Table Steel 
typing table can be adjusted to com- 
pensate for heights of students. Top 
surface may be adjusted in height 
from 258” to 33” by operating 
simple crank under table. Top area 
is 20” x 36”. (Interstate Engineer- 
ing Corporation, 2250 E. Imperial 
Highway, El Segundo, California ) 
Sound Control Consolette Desk- 
top consolette is designed to provide 
recorded programs, radio programs, 
or local-origin sound programs and 
announcements to selected areas or 
to all areas reached by the sound 
system it serves. Unit serves up to 
20 rooms or areas but can be ex- 
panded to serve 60 rooms. Is 16 
inches deep, 45 inches wide over-all, 
and 11 inches high. (Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, New 
Jersey ) . 

Model Weather Station Kit Com- 
plete “packaged” classroom activity 
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kit designed for learn-by-doing in- 
struction. Includes most materials 
required for the construction of 10 
instruments, which show changes in 
weather, and for the performance of 
23 experiments that illustrate the 
basic laws that affect weather. Also 
includes 20-page teachers’ manual 
and a 40-page teaching handbook 
with 66 illustrations. Instruments 
constructed from the kit are simple 
in every respect and designed to 
give students better understanding 


about weather rather than to provide 
scientific accuracy in operation. 
(Models of Industry, Inc., 2804 
Tenth St., Berkeley 2, California. ) 











CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll 
now. 








706 South Fourth Street _Clint lowa 











What lies behind a famous 
trademark in education? 


AUTHORSHIP 
Willis W. Clark 
Louis P. Thorpe 
Ernest W. Tiegs 

T. W. MacQuarrie 

J. Wayne Wrightstone 
Edwin A. Lee 

Georgia Sachs Adams 
David Segel 

end many others 





DESIGN 
Raymond Loewy, head ef tnternationolly 
famous Raymond Loewy Associates, de- 
‘signers for Studebaker, Frigidaire, others. 








RESEARCH 


tinwous, exhaustive; over half a 
million cases used to standardize the 
California Achievement Tests alone. 
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SERVICE 


*This fraction we're not reducing! Eight 
— evaluation consultants, now; 
strategically located wesehouses. 


Pioneers 
in the field of 
educational and psy- 
ogical measurement 
since 1926 . . . Publishers of 


such nationally 


recognized and ac- 


cepted instruments as the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the California Achieve- 
ment Tests, the California Test of Person- 
ality, and the Occupational Interest Inventory. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Les Angeles, Cal. © Madison, Wis. « New Cumberland, Pa. 
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a MR. CHAIRMAN! 
FOR DOZENS OF 
SCHOOL USES 
NEARLY EVERYONE 
| Ser “AMERICAN” 












3 SEAT STYLES: 
Formed plywood 

er shaped steel or imitation- 
leather upholstered million in usel 


Extra wide shaped seats and deep-formed back 
panels, for extra comfort! Rugged, reinforced 
triangular-steel tubing; steel cross-braces. Metal 
parts are corrosion-resistant Bonderized, followed 
by two coats of outdoor enamel. No sliding or 
binding parts. No snagging, cutting or soiling 
hazards. Light weight—easy to carry and store. 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


901 BROADWAY N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Last Call—MIAMI BEACH 


CONVENTION 


If you haven't already sent in your 
reservation for the TEA Tour to 
Miami Beach and the NEA Conven- 
tion, time’s a wastin’. The complete 
tour will cost approximately $180, 
except for meals at all times and 
hotel accommodations at Miami 
Beach. Here is the itinerary: 


June 23: Leave Nashville at 9 a. m. 
for Atlanta. Visit the cyclorama in 
Atlanta. 

June 24: Atlanta to Charleston. See 
old Fort Sumter, several world 
famous gardens and various his- 
torical homes. 

June 25: Charleston to Jacksonville 

June 26: Jacksonville to Daytona 
Beach. Stop at Marineland, St. 
Augustine, Ft. Marion, and the 
Fountain of Youth. 

June 27: Daytona Beach to Miami 
Beach. 
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Ontario Travel | 
66-C Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario | 
Please send me free guide map and 64-page_ | 
| 
| 


EMR ccccwectedenceand 00S 


I knew it would be like this in 

Ontario . . . fun all the rime, with lots of 
young people. I’ve been swimming 

and sailing every day—the lakes are 
wonderful. Tomorrow, our whole crowd 
is going on a fishing trip and tonight 
we're driving to a wiener roast. 

I just met Bob two weeks ago, but 

I think he’s wonderful! No wonder 

I love my Ontario holidays! 


Travel Tips 
® Good shopping and liberal customs 
exemptions 
® Modern accommodations 
® Well staffed border reception centres to 
help you plan your trip 







CANADA 
VACATIONS UNLIMITED 





illustrated booklet about Ontario. 
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July 4: an optional 2 day extension 
air tour to Havana. Those not 
visiting Cuba will remain at Mi- 
ami Beach. 

July 6: Miami Beach to Tampa. 
Travel through heart of the Ever- 
glades over the famous Tamiami 
Trail. 

July 7: Tampa to Orlando. Cross 
Tampa Bay on Gandy Bridge to 
St. Petersburg, visiting the million 
dollar pier and Bok Tower. 

July 8: Orlando to Lake City. Visit 
Silver Springs. 

July 9: Lake City to Pensacola 
through Tallahassee, capital of 
Florida. 

July 10: Pensacola to New Orleans. 
Stop at Bellingrath Gardens 

July 11: In New Orleans 

July 12: New Orleans to Birming- 
ham 

July 13: Birmingham to Nashville 


Mrs. Claire Anderson Rowe, Presi- 
dent of the Miami Chapter of the 
State Teachers College Alumni As- 
sociation, Johnson City, sends this 
message: “The Miami Chapter of 
the Alumni Association of State 
Teachers College cordially welcomes 
you to Miami and Miami Beach dur- 
ing the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention June 28-July 2. We 
are at your service. We shall be 
glad to arrange tours of our beau- 
tiful city or help you with your 
housing or hotel accommodations. 
We are planning to have an alumni 
dinner on June 28 to which all are 
welcome. Please write to us directly, 
if you are interested.” 
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WHAT IS RIGHT? 
(Continued from page 9) 


cent. The adoption of a minimum 
foundation program has made it pos- 
sible to distribute the money to the 
places where it is most needed. 

During the past few years, we 
have worked toward the goal of a 
well-trained teacher in every class- 
room. With the delegation of certi- 
fication authority to the State Board 
of Education and the subsequent 
framing of new certification require- 
ments, we have taken a big step 
toward the professionalization of 
teaching and the assurance that 
every teacher who has a teaching 
certificate is actually equipped to 
work with the children with whom 
she comes in contact. 


Opportunities to Grow 


Increased salaries, plus the in- 
creased security which comes 
through an adequate program of re- 
tirement benefits, permanent tenure, 
sick leave, and opportunities to grow 
in the profession, have made it pos- 
sible for teachers to do a better job 
in the classroom. This means that 
the children are taking more away 
from the classroom than ever before. 

Another step forward was taken 
when the State Board of Education 
initiated a long-range program of 
curriculum improvement. If we ac- 
cept the idea that the child is the 
most important part of the school 
program, then we would say that this 
is possibly the most important step 
we have taken. Although we can- 
not measure our growth in this area 
in tangible units such as dollars and 
cents, there is much evidence avail- 
able that the attention to this prob- 
lem in every school system in the 
state is bearing fruit. We have set 
our sights on, and are moving 
toward, a program in every school 
designed to fulfill the needs of every 
child in that school. 


Out of Effort—Progress 


Out of all of this effort toward the 
improvement of the public schools 
of Tennessee, there has come one 
thing which, in the long run, may 
prove to be the most valuable. That 
is the ability of people with diverse 
backgrounds to work together for 
the welfare of their children. This 
is actually an example of how the 
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people of Tennessee are making de- 
mocracy live. It is the essence of 
democracy, and we have learned that 
this is the way in which we are able 
to do best that which we want to do. 
As this pattern of work is continued, 
we will undoubtedly find that the 
fruits of intelligent, cooperative en- 
deavor are the most lasting to be 
had and will be just as effective in 
other aspects of daily living. 


Tennessee is on the march 


toward better schools. Everything 
points to that fact. Not only the 
educators, but the entire public is 
awake to the necessity and possibili- 
ties for this betterment. The schools 
of Tennessee and people who sup- 
port them, working together, can 
consolidate the gains already made 
and go forward toward new goals. 

Yes, we believe something is right 
with the schools of Tennessee. 
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FREE! NEW PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 


Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., for full-color map which illus- 
trates 50 Greyhound Expense-Paid vacation tours. 
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This year, enjoy a 


by GREYHOUND! 


More and more teachers are finding the 
one sure way to have a glorious vaca- 
tion at lowest cost is by Greyhound! 
Only Greyhound serves the famous cit- 
ies and playgrounds of all 48 States and 
Canada, along scenic highway routes. 

This vacation, get set for high adven- 
ture... go Greyhound! (P.S. If you’d 
like a complete vacation—with hotels, 
transportation, and sightseeing included 
at one low price, take a Greyhound Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour!) 


Typical tours ... take your choice! 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


3 Days(5 Meals). ...... $46.50 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 

Tes 6 « = «¢ « 6 6 6 # 37.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ee So we eS Se Ft 16.95 

NEW YORK CITY 

DT « 67 6 = 6. @ ¢ © e 22.45 
COLORADO SPRINGS 

5 Days (10 Meals) . . « « « « 39.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

3 Days (from Seattle). . .. . 27.70 
MEXICO (Escorted) 

12 Days (trom San Antonio). . . 145.40 


Add Greyhound low round-trip fare from your city. 
U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 


coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. 








Addr 
City & State 


GREYHOUN D 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Factual, informative booklets for 
classroom or personal use are avail- 


able from THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER’s advertisers. You will 
also find vacation attractions galore 
for this summer. Use the advertiser's 
own coupons for fastest service. The 
coupon below will help you secure 
material from the firms whose facili- 
ties you wish to consider. 
95a The Art of Tempola-Craft is a 
6-page folder with instructions 
on a new method for using al- 
ready known craft material. 
For quick posters, signs, or an- 
nouncements the “Tempola- 
Craft” method is a time-saver. 
The results are colorful and 


striking. (Binney and Smith 
Company ) 
20a Wayside Wonders Along 


America’s Highways is a wall 
mural 8 feet wide. It is in full 
color and shows the most in- 
teresting spots along the high- 
ways. It includes an 8-page 
booklet “How to See America” 
which gives the historical 
background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Con- 
tains good, practical material 
for the seasoned traveler, as 
well as for the novice. The 
booklet also includes one page 
of study outline on bus travel. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

The Coordinated Classroom is 
an illustrated, 48-page report 
covering every phase of seat- 
ing, lighting, and decoration 
problems in the classroom and 
their effect on children’s pos- 
ture, vision and general wel- 
fare. (American Seating Com- 


pany ) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


each item checked. 
95a 20a 22a 
Name 
Subject taught 
School name 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


9la Behavior Preference Record is 
a new instrument that reveals 
a student’s cooperation, friend- 
liness, integrity, leadership, re- 
sponsibility and critical think- 
ing ability by presenting him 
with everyday situations and 
problems and asking him: 
“What would you do? Why?” 
Grades 4-6, 7-9, 9-12. Specimen 
set to administrators. All re- 
quests by teachers must be 
signed by the administrators. 
College students must have 
written permission of their in- 
structors. (California Test 
Bureau ) 

34a Catalog Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating, 
Laboratory Equipment, 
Church Furniture, Classroom 
Furniture, and Laboratory 
Furniture. Indicate which cata- 
log is desired. (Southern Desk 
Company ) 

43a Catalog of over 3200 titles dis- 
tributed by United World 
Films covering __ practically 
every major curriculum area 
from agricultural through zoo- 
logy. (United World Film) 

40a Sita Adventure Trails for 1953 

8la Michigan Tourist Council, 
Booklet on Recreation and Va- 
cation, Opportunities in Michi- 
gan 

82a National Trailways Bus Sys- 
tem, Maps and folders on tours 
east, north, south, Hawaii and 
Nassau. 

83a American Trailways, Vacation 
Tour folders to Yellowstone, 
California, Colorado and East- 
ern USA 

90a Province of Ontario, 4 booklets 
on things to see and do 





PUBLIC RELATIONS AT 
WORK 


Twenty-five husky high school 
lads enrolled in the first all-male 
cooking class in their city’s history 
won, not only a three-column front- 
page spread about themselves in a 
local newspaper, but the ungrudging 
admiration of male classmates. 

According to the National School 
Public Relations Association which 
reported the item in a recent issue 
of It Starts in the Classroom News- 
letter, its monthly roundup of good 
public relations techniques, those 
schoolmates were at first inclined to 
scoff at such “sissy” studies as home 
economics, nutrition, and food budg- 
eting. They speedily changed their 
tune after a sample of the school- 
trained young chefs’ chocolate chip 
cookies. 

Students at another school also 
rated newspaper mention, according 
to the Newsletter, when they formed 
a team to visit the community's serv- 
ice and civic clubs to tell them the 
story of their high school and how 
it was meeting the needs of its varied 
population. 

Students described the school’s en- 
rolment, its counseling services 
(which helped 10,000 students find 
employment in ten years), its pro- 
gram of studies, co-curricular ac- 
tivities, and planned citizenship. 

Editorialized the local newspaper: 
“More persons should hear this 
presentation. It reveals many prob- 
lems of successfully operating mod- 
ern instructional institutions, some 
of which—like ours, with its 1400 
students—bring together every day 
more people than are found in many 
smaller communities.” 
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NOW...HELP Your PUPILS To GRow 


AS CLASSMATES... 


All 





with THE BOND PLAWN sasic reavING SERIES 


WITH SIMPLIFIED EDITIONS FOR RETARDED READERS 


KOWES FROW STORIES 45 
\ TURNER, “VERY WEN / 
4 


? 
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TWO BOOKS WORKING TOGETHER AS CLASSMATES 
ALIKE IN ALL IMPORTANT ASPECTS 


Both editions can be used in the same class 

at the same time. They have the same titles, x33 
same interest level, same stories and pictures, 
same reading time. Classmate Edition has 
easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, sim- 
pler sentences, fewer words per page. 


SEND FOR 25-PIECE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Free trial package contains twelve booklets 
with a unit of the regular edition and twelve 
with the same unit of the simplified edition. 
The Teachers Guide fully outlines methods of 
use and testing for effectiveness. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN « CHICAGO 
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In the BOND PLAN Basic Readers the 
authors provide the answer to the 
teacher’s dilemma of how to meet the 
reading needs of all without disrupting the 
class community! Here is new help for 
RETARDED READERS! 


Teachers are urged to investigate 
now! The Bond Developmental Reading 
Series is available for order now 
in the REGULAR EDITIONS for 
grades one through six. The companion 
CLASSMATE EDITIONS (Simplified) 
are available for grades three to six. 

TRS ftom 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 

2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 

| am interested in the basic Developmental Reading Series 
by Dr. Guy L. Bond. 

Please send me, without cost, a classroom set of the first 
unit from the third or fourth reader, both Regular and 
Simplified Editions. | will try them out with my pupils. 


Check One: Grade Three [_] Grade Four | | 
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It’s refreshing—so refreshing... 


in the “SWITZERLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN” 


Discovered by Spain, ruled for 
more than a century by France, 

and an independent republic 

since 1802—-romantic Haiti is 

another nation of free people 
who look upon delicious Coca-Cola 
Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, gana bas: 6o% as a symbol of friendship as well 
without the advertising text, will be sent free as refreshment. Here, as around 


on request for use in ye m. Address: i 

pen Sears Address: the world, the pause that refreshes 

The Coca-Cola ompany, Atlanta, Georgia. . . - = ° 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is an 


COPYRIGHT 1983, 7 OCA-COLA COMPANY old and always welcome custom. 








